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Children's Newspaper, March 9, 1940 


CN CALLING 

Lord, how long 
Shall Satan in high places lead 
the blind 

To battle for the passions of 
the strong ? 

Oh, touch Thy children's 
hearts, that they may know 
Hate their most hateful, pride 
their deadliest foe. 

Robert Palmer 
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NORWAY’S STRANGE SEA WALLS 


Dramatic Points of 
the War Theatre 

From Petsamo to Batum 


t^ROM Russia’s timber port in the 
Arctic, Murmansk, to her oil port 
of Batum, where she touches Turkey 
on the coasts of the Black Sea, is almost 
2000 miles as the crow flies, and it is 
to these extreme points of Russia’s 
commerce that the eyes of Europe 
have been turning of late. 

Listeners to foreign broadcasts have 
been hearing much from Italy, and 
also from Germany, about strategic 
moves that have been taking place in. 
the neighbourhood of these famous 
ports. A British naval squadron has 
been reported in that ice-free region 
of the Arctic from which inlets lead 
”south to Murmansk and Petsamo, the 
Finnish port coveted by Stalin. In 
the Black Sea German announcers 
have been making a great to-do about 
manoeuvres of Russian ships of war, 
and the Germans also speak of Russian 
forces on the Caspian Sea, where the 
only foe possible for Russia is Persia 
with its oilfields. 

Iu time of war surprises often come 
from the far corners of warring 
nations, and men speak of those 
points where pincers can effect a grip 
and do their deadly work. Why, we 
may ask, is it dramatic for the British 
Navy to be watching Murmansk, or 
for the Russian Black Sea fleet to be 


ready to guard Batum ? The matter 
of supplies to Germany may be the 
answer, especially as the British Navy 
is apparently taking an interest in the 
Norwegian islands which shelter the 
wharves from which is exported the 
iron from Sweden’s Arctic mines, their 
only outlet with the Baltic frozen. 

The story of the Altmark has 
revealed that Germany regards the 
territorial waters of Norway as her 
own, to form a sheltered way for 
commerce with Russia, and even, it 
seems, for Nazi warships. It is there¬ 
fore becoming obvious to the world 
that this cannot be permitted. 

Down in the Black Sea Germany is 
interested in the oil port of Batum, 
for Rumanian oil supplies are not 
enough for her, and unless the British 
Navy stepped in (having secured 
Turkey’s consent) much good Russian 
oil could find its way up the Danube, 
as it now finds its way into the heart 
of Russia by river and canal. 

Germany, at any rate, appears to 
be in dire need of supplies, whether 
from her Russian friends or from 
neutrals she has first made desperate, 
and it is essential that British sea- 
power should tighten its grip if the 
war, which is so destructive for all, is 
to be brought to a speedy conclusion. 
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ARCTIC MOTHER 


A Lapp woman of Northern Norway. The baby 
is in the ourious cradle in which it is oarried by 
its parents during their wanderings 


By the World Forgot? 


NEW TRICKS FOR 

O, David Devant is not quite for¬ 
gotten. Today’s children will 
hardly know him, but their fathers can 
tell them. They remember when it was 
a rare treat to be taken to St George’s 
Hall and sec David Devant perform 
his marvellous tricks. 

Now his wonderful hands ai'e still. 
He cannot move them to deceive the 
eye, for he lies helpless and paralysed 
in the Home for Incurables at Putney, 
and has long been so. His magician 
friends have been remembering him 
on his 72nd birthday, when they 
gathered round his bed and showed 
their new tricks to amuse the Old 
Master. They could not mystify him, 
for he knew the secrets of them all; 
he lay back smiling on his pillows, 
content to know that these new pro¬ 
fessors of his craft had come to pay 
him homage. It was a happy birth¬ 
day, after all. 

Let us hope so, and wish him happy 
birthdays still to come. The children 
among us may join in though they 
may never see him or his tricks. We 
older people can do so with our wishes 
tinged with gratitude for the happy 


THE OLD MASTER 

hours he gave us long ago. Young or 
old, we may think of old David Devant 
still smiling bravely. 

Some of us remember him at 
Maskelyne and Devant’s doing the 
disappearing man trick : a man put 
in an open cabinet on the stage, with 
no apparent way out; the door of 
the cabinet closed and swiftly opened, 
and the man gone ! We remember 
our amazement and unbelief, for We 
could hardly believe our eyes. 

And now he who was so deft, so 
swift, so merry in his talk as he 
bewildered us with his tricks, now 
lies on his bed long hours and days 
and nights, able to do nothing for 
himself—except to smile. He made 
thousands smile for many years; he 
was the delight of multitudes young 
and old; he entertained half London 
in the happy days of prosperity and 
peace. Alas, so much has changed, 
and with it our man of magic has 
changed too ; yet one touch of magic 
remains with him, for he has the spirit 
that will not despair, and he has 
the loveliest thing a man can have—a 
happy memory. 
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The Children s Newspaper 


A Boy and a 
Thousand Pounds 

It is possible that the pathetic 
interest of a news item the other week 
was hardly realised, and we therefore 
repeat the news. Just over 20 years 
ago two Blackburn cotton operatives 
decided to give their son a proper 
education, but Robert joined the 
Grepadier Guards in the Great War and 
a month before the Armistice was 
killed in action. The other day his 
father and mother, Mr and Mrs Lee, 
carried the thousand pounds they had 
saved for their boy’s education to the 
secretary of Blackburn Royal Infirmary 
to endow a bed in memory of their son. 

It is a moving story, and if this 
should catch the eye of these dear 
parents who gave a son to England 
the C N begs them to be proud that 
they could lay so rich an offering on 
the altar of freedom. 

News Dictionary 

Baku. This seaport on the Caspian 
Sea is the centre of important oilfields, 
whose produce is shipped across that 
sea and also distributed by pipes to 
Batum on the Black Sea. Russia pro¬ 
duces about 80,000,000 gallons of oil a 
year, about half that of the British 
Umpire, but she exports only about one- 
seventh, so great are her own needs. 

Danube Commission. The use of the 

Danube for the carriage of Russian oil 
from Batum by way of the Black Sea, 
which is believed to be urged by 
Germany, raises the question of the 
International Commission which, subject 
to Rumanian sovereign rights since 
1938, controls traffic on the river from 
Braila to the sea. Germany and Italy 
were given representatives on this 
Commission last year, thus joining the 
French and British who share the 
control with Rumanians. 

Leaflets. A leaflet is a printed 
sheet of paper, sometimes folded but 
not stitched, and the term is usually 
given to a document which is broadcast 
for propaganda purposes. The leaflets 
which have been dropped by our aero¬ 
planes in Germany answer this descrip¬ 
tion. They are carried tied together as 
" bricks,” the fastening being so arranged 
that the leaflets are freed readily above 
towns. Lord Northcliffe’s leaflets had 
a big part in breaking down the morale 
of the German people in the Great War. 

Storting. This is the name of the 
Norwegian Parliament, which is very 
democratic in constitution and has 
great powers. Elected every four years 
by universal suffrage under a system 
of proportional representation, it meets 
by its own right and not at the behest 
of king or ministers. 

A Waistcoat Lifebelt 

An ingenious waistcoat, which can 
be readily inflated to become an 
efficient lifebelt, is worn by many naval 
men, and should be adopted by all those 
who have to brave sea perils in war. 

It looks like an ordinary waistcoat, 
and is in no way disfiguring. In a few 
moments it can be inflated by the 
wearer by means of a tube in the left- 
hand pocket. The wearer just fishes 
out the tube and blows into it. Fully 
inflated, the waistcoat becomes a bulky 
tube and easily supports the wearer, 
so efficiently that he can give support to 
several other persons. 

The End of the Tortilla 

Ever since Mayan days poor Mexicans 
have eaten oval cakes called tortillas, 
which resemble the oatcake of Scotland. 

This staple food has now been banned 
in all city schools in Tucson, Arizona, 
as so many of the Mexican children 
have been found to be undernourished. 
According to dieticians there is little 
nourishment in these thin patties, which 
have been made for centuries of either 
ground corn or wheat, the meal being 
toasted on flat rocks or grids. 


The Cinderellas of the 
British Empire 

Millions to be Spent on Them 


("\NE of the most encouraging things at 
^ the outbreak of the war was the 
way in which the Colonies as well as the 
Dominions rallied to the Motherland. 

While the Dominions made their 
offers from comparative wealth, the 
Colonies made theirs from resources not 
only poor but growing steadily poorer 
with the passing years. The Europeans 
in the Colonial Empire, and the millions 
of natives under their guidance, were fast 
becoming the Cinderellas of the Empire, 
and through no fault of their own. 

The explanation of this comparative 
poverty in a world which was develop¬ 
ing a wealthier and more luxurious 
civilisation lies largely in the fact that 
the majority of our Colonies are agricul¬ 
tural rather than industrial. Economic 
competition with great and rapid de¬ 
velopments of crop-production in 
America has pressed hardly on the 
smaller communities, which have been 
reluctant to beg from the Motherland, 
who, on her part, has been too ready to 
let them work out their own salvation 
with as much independence as possible. 

Our fathers would talk with pride of 
the White Man’s Burden, and there is 
no doubt that every young man who has 
left the comforts of these islands to rough 
it overseas, or to administer remote 
districts and islands, has shouldered a 
burden aqd taken a risk which has 
redounded to his credit. 

The recent Commission to the West 
Indies has' called attention to the 
special problems of today and of the 
immediate future in all our Colonies, and 
the British Government has announced 
a drastic new policy of assistance. 


Hitherto it has confined its help to 
grants limited to £1,000,000 a year to 
help our home industry and commerce, 
while in the past ten years it has given 
or lent £12,000,000 to meet deficits in 
colonial finances. Nothing has been paid 
towards the administrative expenses of 
the Colonies, towards education, to¬ 
wards the relief of sick or aged, towards 
general development. These things were 
for a colony to provide out of its own 
taxes, and in consequence these essential 
needs have depended on the economic 
prosperity of the colony itself. 

The Motherland is now setting aside 
£5,000,000 a year for the next ten years 
for the definite purpose of enabling each 
Colony to share the progress which the 
Dominions and the Motherland happen 
to be making. 

There are henceforward to be no 
Cinderellas in the British Empire. 

Further, under the control of a special 
committee, an annual fund of £500,000 
is to be spent on scientific research, a 
policy strongly advocated by Lord 
Hailey in his recent Survey of Africa. 

The new policy will cover Mandated 
Territories as well as Colonies, and steps 
are to be taken to coordinate the 
general practice so that it will benefit 
all who look to the Colonial Office for 
guidance and help. 

The announcement of this new policy 
comes as a real stimulus at a time 
when the present rather than the future 
is apt to absorb attention, and it is one 
more witness to the fact that we are 
waking up and looking forward, however 
neglectful of our trusteeship we may 
have been in the past. 


Seven Years Old and Safe From Hitler 


We think our readers will be glad to read this 
letter from Mrs Daisy Bates in her tent on the 
Murray River, away from her Blackfellows but 
with a happy German colony as neighbours— 
Germans whd live at peace in the British Empire 
and have no illwill. It is a pretty picture Mrs Bates 
gives us of a little German Seven-Year-Old safe 
for ever from the clutches of the German Nazis. 

T he brutality of the warmongers opens 
up all the villainy in the world, 
trickeries of all kinds, and gives the 
chance to all those subterranean forces 
that want to see England broken. 

That is what this war means to me. 
I sleep and wake in horror of it all. We 
shall be fighting with our backs to the 
wall. We may be stripped of everything 
that makes life dear to gentle and simple 
folk, but we will come out triumphant, 
though it may be we may have to begin 
all over again. 

My heart is very sad. I cannot bear 
to think of my passing when England is 
fighting for her life and the life of all 
that is good and decent in God’s world. 
I have to fight myself so that I may 
keep cheerful and bright when the dear 

THINGS SEEN 

Two horses wounded in the Great 
War now ploughing in Devon. 

A bundle of banknotes worth £100 
flying out of a tin can with which boys 
were playing football. 

The ship’s bell of H M S Exeter used 
as a font for christening. 

A sparrow-hawk flying through a 
window and breaking it. 

A robin flying into a breakfast- 
room at Melton Mowbray, settling on 
a pork pie, flying on to a man’s head 
for a few seconds, and then out by 
the window. 

An old gentleman of So reading the 
C N from cover to cover with a magnify¬ 
ing glass in a public library. 


children of their parents come to me— 
and isn’t it a lovely compliment when a 
young child comes to see an old lady and 
sits and talks and listens ? We have tea, 
and talk of all sorts of things, birds 
and fishes and any living creatures, 
“ meeting on the level,” and “ parting 
on the square ”—seven-year-old anti 
eighty odd. 

These little visits are high lights to’ me. 
Yesterday little Don Milich, who is 12, 
came all by himself, and we talked 
among other things of our hymns, and 
Don got my Prayer Book and looked up 
several hymns that are in his granny’s 
Prayer Book. He lias a sweet voice and 
we sang to the old tunes, this little 
German-descended boy and I—a good 
time we had for over two hours. 

And that night I thought of boys like 
Don in Germany growing up seething 
with hate and blasphemy instilled into 
them. God Save the King and the 
Empire, dear C N, and defend our faith, 
your faith and my faith, so that the 
torch may still burn on. Most truly are 
we Civilisation’s Torch-Bearers. 

6000 Miles in the Dark 

Never will a Russian airman forget a 
flight he made not long ago on the top 
of the world, for it was one of the 
longest night flights ever made. 

His name is Guryev, and he flew with 
mail nearly 6000 miles from Yakutsk to 
Tixie Bay in Russia. As it was dark 
all the way* (it was during the polar 
night) he had to navigate by instruments 
only, and had to batter his way through 
snowstorms and fog in weather 45 
degrees below zero. Only when the 
polar night became a little lighter, like 
dusk in the outside world, could he make 
out landmarks. 

Another Arctic flight is being made 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company aero¬ 
plane which has left Edmonton on a 
3500-mile tour of the Canadian Arctic. 
It is carrying mail and supplies to 
trading posts which would otherwise be 
isolated until next August. 
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Little News Reels 

The Company of Leathersellers, 
which gave five guineas to the Lifeboats 
last year, has this year given a hundred. 

The Army camps in South Australia 
have been equipped with milk bars. 

Be careful with your Service addresses ; 
two tons of comforts for the R A F an 
sent to wrong ones every week. 

After waiting six days at Guernsey 
for a passenger boat, Major L. Palmer 
travelled in a Channel steamer to 
Alderney as a parcel, accompanied by 
a postman and wearing a label, 
OHMS, official paid, Alderney. 

Over £1600 was collected for Finland 
from 70,000 people attending a motor 
race on a frozen lake in Copenhagen. 

Food has been dropped by aeroplanes 
to cider ducks trapped round an island 
in the Kattegat. 

Mr Rockefeller and his family have 
given £25,000 to the Finnish Fund. 

The Baeregg Inn at Grindelwald has 
been swept away by an avalanche. 

Tivo bovs of Rye in Sussex bloivn 
out to sea in a small fishing boat were 
picked up bv a steamer and are on their 
way to the River Plate. 

After being trapped at the foot ol 
a ioo-foot cliff near Milford Haven 
four horses have been rescued ; food 
was lowered to them in buckets for 
six days. 

A Herefordshire roadmender has left 
£1000 for Ledbury Cottage Hospital and 
Herefordshire Hospital to share. 

A new Quebec prison has been built 
with private baths, sun porches, and 
no bars. 

Miss Mary Foley, the oldest weaver in 
the country, has lately spent her 84th birth¬ 
day tending her three looms at Rose Mill, 
Ramsbottorn. Many happy returns, Miss 
Foley, and no traps, floats, or broken 
selvedges. 

The Scout’s News Reel 

Alec Tobin, 15-year-old Patrol 
Leader of the 1st Carmarthens, is now 
a Cornwell Scout; he was hit in the 
eye by a piece of barbed wire and has 
had 20 operations in vain efforts to 
recover his sight. 

New Zealand is developing Lone 
Scouting for Scouts on outback settle¬ 
ments and huge sheep farms who keep 
up their contacts by post. 

John McLaughlin, 15, of the 4th 
Bradford East Group, has the Silver Cross 
for dashing out of bed and crawling 
barefoot across the ice to rescue a girt 
who had fallen in at Ravenscliffc Dam. 

Alan Thurley of the nth Margate 
Group is a Cornwell Scout, having 
borne great suffering bravely. 

St Alban’s Troop attached to the 
Salvation Army have as headquarters an 
old bleaching factory, and with packing- 
cases and marquee tops have made 
patrol dens fitted with electric light. 

The Guide's News Reel 

Carlisle Rangers are staffing the local 
Rest Room and Canteen for the troops; 
they do much of the. cooking, book 
beds for the men, and arrange for 
them to be called to catch their trains. 

The Silver Cross for Gallantry has 
been presented to Patrol Leader Mar¬ 
garet Fifield for her courageous though 
unsuccessful attempt to rescue a Patrol 
■Leader from drowning. 

A Brownie in a slum pack, asked what 
was the most beautiful thing she had ever 
seen, replied, “ The smile on Mummie's 
face when Daddic comes home." 

Nine telephonists at Birkenhead Tele¬ 
phone Exchange have formed the 3rd 
Birkenhead South Ranger Company, 
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THE TREE BY THE 
SHADY CREEK 

Australia has improved on Hitler’s 
command to his potato expert Dr 
Bremer to produce pulp for paper out 
of potato tops. In New South Wales 
the shea-oak is now being cultivated to 
make paper, and is proving successful 
and cheap. The “ shea-oak by the shady 
creek,” as an Australian poet speaks of 
it, is not an oak, but is properly the 
casuarina tree. It has no leaves, but 
only long slender twigs in bunches to 
take the place of leaves. These will 
supply the pulp and cellulose. The shea- 
oak can be cultivated in poor and sandy 
soil and grows rapidly to 35 feet in a 
few years. When the north wind whistles 
through the twigs they give out a 
peculiar plaintive note. 

OVERHEARD IN A CAFE 

“ And how is your mother ? ” asked 
the regular customer at the cafA 

“ Only fairly well," the waitress 
replied. “ This severe weather has kept 
her indoors for weeks." 

The customer nodded sympathetically. 
"Ah, yes,” said he. “I understand. It 
must be very dreary for her. Take her 
to the kinema one evening this week, 
will you, and have a taxi there and 
back. It will- do her good. I'll be in 
again next Tuesday and you can let me 
know how much it cost.” 

GOOD NEWS FOR THE BUND 

There is general rejoicing among 
blind people in America, for 1940 
has brought with it new travelling 
privileges for the blind. 

On most railways and bus lines the 
sightless traveller with his companion 
or guide may now ride for the price 
of only one fare, while both may take 
a sea voyage in certain ships for a 
single fare. The United Air Lines 
have also announced that the blind 
man’s dog will be carried free. 

A CHILD’S BOOK OF PRAYER 

Growing Up. By Vivyen Bremner. Miles. 
3s 6d. 

This is a helpful book of prayer for 
boys and girls, covering many subjects 
in which children are most interested. 
With the aid of passages from poets and 
prose writers the book goes to the heart 
of prayer and explains the purpose and 
meaning of what is so often hard to 
understand by young and old. In 
reading this beautiful little volume we 
feel that God is real and that the Divine 
Spirit helps us to be brave and gentle, 
honest, forgiving, and happy. Over 20 
delightful photographs enrich the book, 
which has a simplicity and a reverence 
that cannot fail in its appeal to all who 
are growing up. 

FATE OF A MILLION EGGS 

There is no monotony in a trout’s 
life these days. 

The other day a million fish eggs 
were sent by train from Montreal 
to join millions of other eggs in 
hatcheries all over the Province of 
Quebec. There they will hatch out- 
and become young fry. By next 
autumn they will be ready for their 
next adventure, and will take to the 
air and will have the thrill of being 
dropped from an aeroplane into their 
ne\v homes in fishing waters. 

THE GLASS SLIPPER 

It was Cinderella who wore a glass 
slipper, or so we always like to think. 
Whether this was so or not, it seems 
likely that German girls will soon be 
wearing glaJs shoes, for there is such a 
shortage of leather, canvas, and rubber 
in Germany that manufacturers are 
putting glass shoes on' the market. 
They claim that the glass is as supple 
as’ leather, but we may have our doubts. 


The Memory of 
Is Behind the 

I n Finland all the young women who 
are helping in this terrible war are 
enrolled in a voluntary organisation 
known as Lotta which was mentioned 
in last week’s CN. Here is the story 
behind this fine corps which takes 
its name from Lotta Swaerdt, their 
national heroine. 

The heroine of France is Joan of Arc, 
who braved the English five centuries 
ago ; the present-day national heroine 
of China is Nuija, the Rose Petal, 
known to readers of the C N ; but 
neither Joan of Arc nor the Rose Petal 
have given their names to a vast 
patriotic movement. 

In 1808 young Lieutenant Swaerdt 
was killed in battle, and immediately 
his wife, Lotta Swaerdt, attempted to 
avenge his death, and was herself struck 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Make sowings of another crop of peas. 
Sow radishes. 

Trenching and digging should be 
hurried on so that the ground by the 
end of the month may either be cropped 
or ready. 

Clear-way worn-out brussels sprouts 
and other winter stuff, and prepare the 
ground for fresh crops. 

Spring bedding plants will soon be 
gay. Many of the violas, silenes, and 
others that bloom early will be in flower. 
Keep the beds ‘under inspection and 
remove all decayed leaves. In dry 
weather stir the surface of the soil with 
a hoe to destroy weeds. 

THANK YOU 

The Editor thanks a “ Daughter of 
Scotia ” and is gladly using her sub¬ 
scription to send the C N to “ some 
lonely person.” He is also grateful 
to the Aylesbury reader for sending a 
year’s subscription for “ any school 
or institution at home or abroad.” 

He wishes also to thank a large 
number of C N friends who have taken 
out subscriptions or distributed copies 
among evacuated children, especially 
the Norwegian reader who subscribed 
for three copies for a year to three 
children in England. 


Lotta Swaerdt 
Gallant Finns 

by a cannonball. The story is brief, but 
it made a lasting impression on Lotta’s 
compatriots, and the impression has 
grown with the years. 

In 1918, when the Bolsheviks were 
new to power, they wanted to include 
Finland within their orbit, but while 
the men of Finland took up arms the 
women called themselves Lottas and 
did everything women could do to help 
in nursing, munition-making, despatch¬ 
riding, and commissariat work. What¬ 
ever the service, they were all Lottas. 

Now there are 90,000 Lottas trained 
and disciplined for the particular task 
assigned to them, according to their 
capabilities, and the marvellous fight 
the Finnish soldiers are putting up could 
not endure without this grand organisa¬ 
tion behind the lines. 

SURPRISE 

A C N reader in Scotland who read 
our article on William Murdock, the 
Ayrshire man who invented coal-gas 
lighting, writes to tell us of having 
visited his birthplace at Lugar not 
long ago, and of his surprise to find 
that the local police station, not 
100 yards away, is still lit by paraffin ! 

30,000 BISON 

In one of the National Game Reserves 
of America the bison have become too 
tame, as the C N recorded a few 
weeks ago. 

But we have news now of the biggest 
herd of bison in the New World, in 
Alberta, Canada, where 30,000 of these 
rugged survivors of old times roam over 
17,000 square miles. This splendid herd 
keep all the characteristics of the wild 
buffalo of the plains ; and they have 
lately been reinforced by the survivors 
of the historic Wainright herd. These 
old-timers were the descendants of 700 
animals which had been bred from a 
few survivors of the Great Plains by 
Michael Pablo ; and it was his act 30 
years ago which led the way to the move¬ 
ment for the preservation of the bison 
which has proved to be so interesting 
and successful. 



, The Dogs of War 

When French patrols go out in advance of the Maginot Line they sometimes take dogs with 
them. The dogs have proved their worth in many ways, particularly as carriers of messages 


CAST THY BREAD UPON 
THE WATERS 

One morning long ago a hungry farm 
boy knocked at the door of a coal¬ 
miner’s house in Eastern Kentucky. 
The miner (Mr C. E. Gifford) gave him 
money for a meal and some fatherly 
advice. " Why not go back home, 
lad,” he said kindly ; “ your father 

will be needing you on the farm.” The 
lad took his advice and went home like 
a good prodigal son. 

A miner’s life is a hard one, even for a 
man who has spent half a century working 
in the mines, and for two years now Mr 
Gifford has had no work. The future 
looked gloomy enough for him, but the 
other day the postman brought him a 
letter which sent his worries vanishing 
into nothingness. It was from the father of 
the lad whom he had persuaded to go back, 
offering him a home on the farm for life ! 

HALFTIME AGAIN 

Something educators never expected 
to see has come about before our eyes. 
Halftime schooling is being reluctantly 
but unavoidably re-established in many 
schools by the Education Committee of 
the L C C. 

This halftime being better than no 
education, schools are being opened to 
supply it, and the fear of the L C C is 
that it may prove so popular as to induce 
an increasing number of parents to 
call home children already sent to the 
country to be out of harm's way in case 
of air raids. 

It took reformers years of effort to 
secure the abolition of halftime educa¬ 
tion, in order that children should not 
be exploited by selfish employers, but 
war cancels many of the advantages 
and opportunities common to peace. 

700 MILES OF BALLOONS 

The balloon barrage has not yet 
been put to serious test in warfare, 
and we may hope that it never will 
be, but there are good hopes of it as a 
defence against possible air attack. 
Its principle, as C N readers know, is 
the suspension by small balloons of 
steel wires capable of cutting any aero¬ 
plane unfortunate enough to meet it. 

There are now balloon barrages on 
land and sea, and the expression 
Balloon Navy has been coined for 
marine work. 

So great is the progress made that 
altogether the balloon barrages now 
extend over 700 miles. 

OUR SILVER PAPER 

One Yorkshire firm of metallurgists 
is mixing strips of silver paper with rare 
metals, and the composition is then 
used in modern aircraft and naval 
construction and as an ingredient in 
shell-resisting steel. 4 The firm uses 15 
tons of silver paper every week. 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of March 1915 

News From the Garden. Soot is a sort of 
magician in the garden and in the 
fields. One reason is that it consists 
largely of carbon, which should really 
have been burnt in the fire, but has 
escaped up the chimney to form our 
black enemy there. It contains nitro¬ 
gen and other valuable properties. 

Now, the great merit of soot, apart 
from its fertilising qualities, is that, 
being black, it has the power to take 
in a great deal more heat from the sun 
than light-coloured eg.rth. When spread 
upon the earth it darkens the soil very 
much, and the darkened soil absorbs the 
sunlight, instead of reflecting it away 
as lighter-coloured soil would. And, 
having got the heat of the sun by day, 
the soot keeps it in by night. Sooted 
earth is bound to be some degrees 
warmer than soil with no soot, and the 
consequence is that the “ sooted ” soil 
acts as a sort of forcing-bed. 
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The Spirit is 
Fifty to One 

Might is Right, says Hitler. 

Might is Right, says Prentice 
Stalin. Is it ? 

There is always something 
dictators forget. They forget that 
in free men is a spark thrown 
off the living anvil of God. 

It is the human spirit. 

Finland is reminding them. 
The forces of Russia are fifty 
to one, but the spirit of the Finns 
is fifty to one. 

So it is that the world is 
witnessing a miracle such as 
mankind has not seen for thou¬ 
sands of years. Never have 
men’s eyes looked oil a sight like 
this—the biggest fighting nation 
in Europe thrown bjick by the 
smallest. Why ? 

It is the spirit of man at work, 
the spirit that has never been 
beaten since the world began. 
It is the thing the brute can 
never match. It can beat the 
tank and the machine-gun, the 
bomb and poison gas, and it will 
beat the foulest despotism man¬ 
kind.has ever known, now creep¬ 
ing like a snake to pierce Finland 
with its fangs. 

It is good to see that Mein 
Kampf is going into Russia, for 
in it the Russian people will be 
told that their masters are blood¬ 
stained criminals. And it is 
good to see that the gallant Finns 
are unvanquished in spite of all 
the horrors the mind of Prentice 
Stalin can devise. 

We believe they will hold out 
till the Russian butchers are 
tired. The Finns are the stuff 
that modern miracles are made 
of. No driven helots are they, 
Bolshevik or German slaves, but 
men with the breath of freedom 
in their lungs, the fire of righteous 
anger in their hearts, the spirit 
stronger than death in their 
souls. With this the little host 
throws down great nations. 

It has been so since David 
slew Goliath, since Joan drove 
out an alien army from her 
beloved France, since 300 Spar¬ 
tans withstood the Persians at 
Thermopjdae, since Cromwell’s 
Ironsides defeated our English 
Hitler long ago. 

The thing that is fighting for 
the Finns is the thing that was 
fighting for Abraham Lincoln 
while his heart was breaking. 
It is the thing that has kept 
Martin Niemoeller true to his 
faith. It is the thing that stirred 
the heart of the Polish boy who 
cried into the muzzles of the rifles 
that shot him —Poland is not lost. 

It is the miracle of man and of 
all time, the conqueror never 
beaten yet, the human spirit. 
The voice of God is in it. Listen. 


Prices 

A ll t the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men have not been able 
to keep prices down. Wholesale prices 
of foods and materials in general 
rose by nearly a third last year. 

Retail prices are up even more. 
The Government has tempered the 
wind to the shorn lamb by selling 
cheaper than they ought to do from 
a commercial point of view. They are 
sacrificing over £1,000,000 of revenue 
a week to keep down retail prices, 
yet we have to pay more and more. 

When the Government contributes 
£ 1,000,000 a week to lower prices the 
£1,000,000 comes out of taxes, so that 
food is really no cheaper because of the 
contribution ; they are no dearer— 
that is all. It is only that John Bull, 
taxpayer, pays to enable John Bull, 
consumer, to buy cheaply. 

© 

Four Points of Toe H 

These are the four points of the 
Toe H compass: 

To think fairly 
To love widely 
To build bravely 
To witness humbly , 

© 

How You Do Go It 

Jn a Chelsea garden the other day 
the blackbird that has come for 
crumbs all the winter burst into a 
song of thankfulness for the Spring 
at hand. He seemed to be singing 
“ Very good, very good, very good ! ’’ 
reminding one listener of T. E. Brown’s 
tiny verse to another of his kind : 

0 blackbird, what a boy you are! 

How you do go it! 

Blowing your bugle to that one sweet 
star; 

How you do blow it! 

And can she hear you, blackbird boy, 
so-far ? 

Or is it wasted breath ? 

Good Lord! She is so bright 
Tonight! 

The blackbird saith. 

© 

A Prayer For Cruel People 

1 beseech Thee, give grace of repent¬ 
ance to all bloodthirsty people, but 
if they will not repent, O Lord, 
confound their devices. 

Strafford’s last prayer on the scaffold 


Peter on the Farm 

Qne more story of an evacuee. He 
was a city-bred lad who was 
astonished to find that the people on 
his farm actually ate the chickens and 
rabbits they loved to watch in the 
farmyard. After dinner one day he 
was looking at Princess, the old horse 
which had long been pensioned, and 
on coming back to the house the 
little Five-Year-Old asked with great 
solemnity, “ When are we having 
Princess for our dinner ? ” 

© 

Do Not Miss It 

Ai.l our thoughts are on the war. 

Our lives and homes, our work 
and duty, our hopes and fears and 
interests, are all bound up with it. 

But Spring is on the way. 

We met a man the other day who 
is so busy that he was afraid Spring 
would come and go and he would 
miss it, yet it is all the world to him. 

It is early yet to see the glory of 
the world God makes anew each year, 
but if we are not careful the new 
things will be old before we realise 
that they are with us. 

A walk in the park, an hour or two 
in the lanes and the fields, a stroll in 
the garden, and we can for a little 
while forget the war. 

DOORSTEP STORY 

w like the story of a Swiss pastor 
who brought up his children to 
keep the golden rule and to follow the 
Scout and Guide plan of doing a good 
turn every day. He was delighted to 
hear that one day one boy had given 
his precious penknife to a friend; 
another had carried an old woman’s 
bag across the town ; the third boy 
had led a blind man home. And the 
little girl ? Alas, she had nothing to 
tell, she said ; she had seen a little 
girl crying on a doorstep because her 
doll was broken, and as she could not 
buy the child a new doll she had only 
been able to sit down on the step and 
cry too ! 

JUST AN IDEA 

Now that all Europe is in disorder 
there is more need than ever that you 
should go about your daily task quietly, 
efficiently, and happily. 
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ALICE IN HER 
QUIET WORLD 

By a Well-known Novelist 

We have received this story from a great 
writer of stories who adopted a mouse and 
gave it a page of the C N. 

A lice is two years old. This is an 
approximation because when she 
came to us as a wee mousling we had 
no means of telling her exact age. 

All we knew was that she was very 
young, and very lovable. VVe had 
doubts at first about the fairness of 
keeping her alone. Would she mope 
and die in solitude ? We decided to 
put the matter to the test. 

She had her own ideas about house¬ 
keeping, and didn’t approve of the 
way we had made her bed. Very soon 
she had discarded what we in our 
ignorance believed was best for her 



comfort, and set to work on a page of 
the C N which lined the floor. This 
she tore up most neatly into pieces 
about half an inch square, tucking 
them into her sleeping-box, and 
having shown us where we were wrong 
she buried herself in this home-made 
confetti, with the exception of her 
pink nose and white whiskers, which 
she thrust through the pile to tell 
the world that she was at home to 
approved visitors. 

After two years Alice has taught 
us quite a lot. She is the cleanest 
thing imaginable, and washes herself 
thoroughly at least twice a day. 
Given fresh paper, she immediately 
disposes of the old, and makes a new 
bed, thanking us with her incompar¬ 
able ruby-like eyes. 

Imparting Happiness 

Occasionally she likes to be taken 
from her home and allowed to run free, 
but her freedom is of the self-restricted 
order, and she is loth to leave our 
hands or our necks. Perhaps Alice 
knows that the world is a dangerous 
place in these days, and that peace 
and sanity dwell only within the 
precincts of her little home. But there 
can be no doubt about her happiness, 
nor of the happiness which she imparts 
to others. 

We who love her would be heart¬ 
broken if we were to lose her, and 
we speculate as to what her age would 
be on human standards. 

Is she yet middle-aged ? Or has she 
already passed the better half of that 
span of existence allotted by Nature 
to mere mice ? We simply do not 
know, but we love to imagine that 
she is a permanent feature of the 
-Universe, beyond the ravages of 
time and decay. 


Under the Editor s Table 


T«e sitting-room has vanished from 
the modern house. Perhaps it 
stood up. 

0 Peter Puck Wants To Know 

/j suburban resident is 

puzzled to find a 
disused well in his gar¬ 
den. Wants to get to 
the bottom of it. 

0 

People will welcome 
the summer. But 
they will go out when it 
comes in. 

0 

ffHE Nazis make clothes 

out of paper, but J-H j 
must not put them on in 
a tearing hurry. 



If light meals are best 
in the blackout 


Years ago an artist gave his friend a 
still-life stud}'. The friend keeps 
it still. 

0 

ffiTLER is suffering from 
brain-fag. Won’t 
anybody give him a piece 
of their mind ? 

0 

You need leisure to 
think, declares a 
writer. Even then you 
can’t do it without 
brains. 

0 

Red-headed people 
have . strong nerves. 
Keep their hair on. 
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You Shall Grow Not Old 

Interests are the spirit offspring of 
4 youth. Only the youthful can beget 
them. Middle-age is Impotent. 

Is this the doctrine that a man is done 
at forty-five ? No. It is the doctrine 
that the man who is able to beget 
interests is never forty-five. His face 
and form will mark the advancing years, 
but in his heart and mind will flow 
the green sap of a perpetual spring. 
He can die, but he cannot age. 

. Time may, indeed, bow his shoulders, 
and Adversity stick him in a shabby 
coat; but his breast will be as a sylvan 
grove for piping fawns and dancing 
nymphs. 

Take an active interest in life ; let 
your imagination range abroad ; keep 
your sympathies as wide as human 
events ; arm your intellect with knightly 
weapons and send it forth into the world 
to seek adventures ; and, though long 
years bo yours, you shall die young. 
Jimmie Pannikin, Australian School Inspector 

Be Tender With All 
Budding Things 

E must be tender with all budding 
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Regions Caesar Never Knew Thy 
Posterity Shall Sway 


Our Maker let no thoughts of Calvary 
Trouble the morning stars in their first 
song. W. B. Yeats 

The Stars Look Bown 

1 1' it is really good that man should 
* look at the stars and should con¬ 
template his great destiny, then it is 
imperative that in these regions which 
enjoy the blessings of peace the search 
for the eternal verities should continue. 
President of the Carnegie Institution' 

These Are the Gifts I Ask 

r unsu are the gifts I ask 
Of Thee, Spirit serene : 

Strength for the daily task, 

Courage to face the road, 

Good cheer to help me bear the traveller’s 
load, - 

And, for the hours of rest that come 
between. 

An inward joy in all things heard and 
seen. 

These are the sins I fain 
Would have Thee take away : 

Malice and cold disdain, 

Hot anger, sullen hate, 

Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great. 
And discontent that casts a shadow grey 
On all the brightness of a common day. 

Henry Van Dyke 

COME UNTO ME 

/"'ome unto me, all ye that labour 
^ and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upoji 
you and learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart, and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. For my yoke is 
easy, and my-burden is light. Jesus 

Are You a Friend of These? 

M ay I be a friend to all the trees, 

To birds and blossoms and the bees; 
To things that creep, to things that hide 
Through all the teeming countryside ; 
On terms with all the stars at- night. 
With all the playful beams of light; 

In love with leafy dales and hills, 

And with the laughing mountain rills. 

With summer skies and winter snows ; 
With every kind of breeze that blows ; 
The wide sea and the stretching plain ; 
The tempest and the falling rain. 

If I were thus what need had I 
To fear Death’s solemn mystery, 

That takes me from the world’s alarms 
And lays me. in earth’s loving arms ? 

From Harper's Weekly 

A WORD FROM MILTON 

'T’he childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day. 

Milton 


AY/hen the British warrior queen, 
vv Bleeding from the Roman rods, 
Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country’s gods. 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief. 

Princess ! if our aged eyes 
Weep upon thy matchless wrongs 
Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

Rome shall perish—write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 

Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

Rome, for empire far renowned, 
Tramples on a thousand States ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground: 
Hark 1 the Gaul is at her gates ! 

Other Romans shall arise, 

Pleedless of a soldier’s name ; 


Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 

Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Armed with thunder, clad with wings. 
Shall a wider world command. 

Regions Caesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles never flew, 

None invincible as they. 

Such the bard’s prophetic words 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch’s pride, 

Felt them in her bosom glow ; 
Rushed to battle, fought, and died ; 
Dying, hurled them at the foe. 

Ruffians, pitiless and proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 
Empire is on us bestowed, 

Shame and ruin wait for you. 

William Cowper 


My Old Kentucky Home 


T he sun shines bright in the old 
Kentucky home, 

Tis summer, the darkies arc gay : 

The corn-top’s ripe and the meadow’s in 
the bloom, 

While the birds make music all the day. 
The young folks roll on the little cabin 
floor, 

All merry, all happy and bright; 

By and by hard times come a-knocking 
at the door, 

Then, my old Kentucky home. Good¬ 
night ! 

Weep no more, my lady, 

O weep no more today ; 

We will sing one song for the old 
Kentucky home, 

For the old Kentucky home far away. 

They hunt no more for the possum and 
the coon. 

On the meadow, the hill, and the shore ; 


They sing no more by the glimmer of 
the moon, 

On the bench by the old cabin door. 

The day goes by like a shadow o’er the 
heart, 

With sorrow where all was delight; 

The time has come when the darkies 
have to part, 

Then, my old Kentucky home. Good¬ 
night ! 

The head must bow and the back will 
have to behd, 

Wherever the darkie may go ; 

A few more days and the trouble all will 
end 

In the field where the sugar-canes grow ; 

A few more days for to tote the weary 
load. 

No matter, twill never be light, 

A few more days till we totter on the 
road, 

Then, my old Kentucky home. Good¬ 
night. Stephen Collins Foster 



EVACUATED SCHOOLS-5 

An air view of Alnwick Castle in Northumberland, home of the Percys and a 
Border stronghold founded in the twelfth century. Girls of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Church High School are now staying there. 


Wisdom Flows From 
These 

I preach the things that we ourselves 
* did not make ; for we are all idolaters 
—the things of our hands we worship. 
I preach the near-at-hand, however plain 
and ordinary—the sky in rain and sun ; 
the bird on its nest and the nest on the 
bough ; the rough bark on the trees ; 
the frost on the bare thin twigs ; the 
mouse skittering to its burrow ; the 
insect seeking its crevice; the smell of 
the gi'ound; the sweet wind ; the leaf 
that clings to its twig, or falls to the 
ground when its work is done. Wisdom 
flows from these things, as it can never 
flow from libraries and laboratories. 

Liberty H. Bailey 

God is Our Refuge and Strength 

G od is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. 

Therefore will not we fear, though the; 
earth be removed, and though the moun¬ 
tains be carried into the midst of the sea; 

Though the waters thereof roar and 
be troubled, though the mountains shake 
with the swelling thereof. From Psalm 46 

I AM 

1 am the secret of health and happi- 
* ness, the inspiration of youth and 
the solace of old age. 1 am always 
available. 

I am invincible and eternal. I am 
the antidote for crime, poverty, 
cruelty, and fear. I am the conqueror 
of disease, despotism, and despair, 
I am the healer of hatred, sin, and 
injustice. I am the co-partner of 
truth and righteousness. 

I am the remedy for the world’s 
wants, wars, and woes. I am the 
builder of churches, chapels, and 
cathedrals. I am the guide of preach¬ 
ers, prophets, and poets. I am the 
creator of lofty music, pictures, and 
architecture. I am the handservant 
of faith, mercy, and charity. I am the 
fulfilling of the law. I am the greatest 
thing in the world. I am Love. 

Grenville Kleiser 

Words Are Noble Things 

W ords are deeds. The words we hear 
May revolutionise or rear 
A mighty State. The words we read 
May be a spiritual deed 
Excelling any fleshly one 
As much as the celestial sun 
Transcends a bonfire, made to throw 
A light upon some raree-show. 

A simple proverb tagged with rhyme 
May colour half the course of time ; 
The pregnant saying of a sage 
May influence every coming age ; 

A song in its effects may be 
•More glorious than Thermopylae ! 

Charles Harper 

The Grumblers and the Mourners 

NTothing can be broken up, whether 
’ lawful or unlawful, without a 
vast amount of dust, and many people 
grumbling and mourning for the good 
old times. From Lorna Doone 

FROM DAY TO DAY 

I pray not that 
* Men tremble at 
My power of place 
And lordly sway ; 

I only pray for simple grace 
To look my neighbour in the face 
Full honestly from day to day. 

James Whitcomb Riley 

God Will Ask an Account 

A h ! light words of those whom we 
love and honour, what a power 
ye are, and how carelessly wielded by 
those who can use you ! Surely for 
these things also God will ask an 
account. Thomas Hughes 
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2 he Children 


The Strange Sea-Wall 
That Nature Made 

Norway's 1000-Mile Coast 

The use of the Scandinavian Coast by the prison-ship of the 
German Navy, creeping in and out of the thousands of islands in 
these territorial waters and taking shelter in the fiords, has brought 
this remarkable coastline into the dramatic news of the war. 

If these territorial waters are to be left at the mercy of Germany’s 
warships the coast of Norway becomes a battleground, and an 
important one, for it runs down to the very gate of the North Sea. 


The Camping School 



Boys at the Kennylands Camp learning to darn their socks 


’"Thousands of boys in this and other 
I countries will envy the 250 young 
scholars from Ilford who, removed from 
their homes as an A R P measure, have 
now settled down at the Kennylands 
Camping School at Sonning Common, 
near Reading. 

Originally planned as a country 
vacation school to which pupils were to 
be sent for spells of three weeks each, it 
is now to be the home of these young 
students for the duration of the war. 
It is to be run on the lines of'a public 
school, but instead of fees of ^245 or so, 
as at Eton or Harrow, all the parents 
will have to pay is the six shillings a 
week fixed by the Government as the 
evacuation fee. 

In addition to their ordinary lessons 
the boys will learn to cook, if they 
desire, to darn their own stockings and 
mend their own boots, as well as 


A pleasant surprise awaited wayfarers 
young and old in South Kensington 
the other day, for the Science Museum 
had opened its doors again. 

Downstairs the Children’s Gallery was 
lighted up in all its glory, to tell the tale 
of Old England from the torch-lit cave 
to the electric-lighted street, and many 
a wonder besides. 

Q11 the ground floor was spread out for 
the benefit of all the history of the aero¬ 
plane from its earliest to its latest day 
with models of every plane that has 
taken the air. Over this dazzling 
array of discovery and invention pre¬ 
sided the life-size figure of Wilbur 


gardening and pig and poultry keeping. 
They will also be able to produce plays 
in their own hall, and hold concerts and 
kinema entertainments; and old Etonians 
who remember the days of shivering 
washes under a cold tap over a sink 
will open their eyes at learning that 
these privileged • youngsters have not 
only hot and cold water, but shower- 
baths. " 

It will be interesting to see what 
comes of this ideally healthy and happy 
life spent in a school out in the open, 
with house pitted against house in 
friendly competition. 

The standard of education will be 
high ; the boys know that the school is 
not only an experiment but the first of 
its kind, a camp which is a true college, 
and they will be aware that the eyes 
of the whole country will watch their 
progress. 


Wright in the plane which he was first 
to give to the world—in the hope (as he 
told us himself) that it would bring 
the peoples of the earth together instead 
of blasting them apart. 

The Natural History Museum next- 
door has been 'more cautious, but it has 
made a beginning by welcoming visitors 
on the afternoons of Saturday and 
Sunday. They must remember to carry 
their gasmasks. The birds and the 
whales, the elephants and the tigers are 
on view; but the Diplodocus, the 
Archaeopteryx, the big Dinosaurs, are 
all curtained out pf sight. 


Ccandinavia must be seen to be 
understood. The sight of that 
tremendous peninsula, thinly inhabited 
by Norway and Sweden, explains how 
those two little peoples have left a 
mark on the history of the world 
entitling them to be called great. 

The Norwegians number only three 
millions, the Swedes hardly more 
than six. But Sweden has been a great 
military Power, and Norway has sent 
its Norsemen a-roving since the days 
of the Vikings. Their land of forest 
and mountain has bred men of dogged 
obstinacy and sturdy independence. 

They threaten none ; they ask only 
to be let alone to play their part- in 
the devejopment of the arts of peace, 
to which Norway with her un¬ 
conquerable zeal for exploration and 
Sweden with her achievements in art 



and architecture and letters have 
made such enduring contributions. 
Today they are threatened in all they 
hold dear by the savage aggression of 
Dictator Powers whose ideals are 
robbery with violence. 

They cannot take the threat lightly. 
Sweden has a compact modern army 
and a well-equipped small navy. She 
is vulnerable in the Baltic ; any 
Power by seizing the Aaland Islands 
could bottle up her export trade of 
timber, iron ore, copper, zinc, tin, and 
other metals. But any invasion of 
Swedish soil would be a very danger¬ 
ous and doubtful enterprise because 
of the strength of Sweden’s defences. 

Norway’s position is even more 
delicate. Any Power which sought to 
invade her would find her 30,000 
square miles of forest, her backbone of 
mountain and glacier and lake, a most 
unpromising area for military opera¬ 
tions, and the Norvvegians would fight 
as stubbornly as the Finns. But, like 
Sweden, she could be blockaded and 
bottled up, her fisheries and her 
timber trade ruined. 

She has no loot to offer an invader; 
but her coastline is a covered highway 
to the Arctic North, where coal and 
iron and other mineral wealth lie in 
Spitsbergen and in the Lapland dis¬ 


trict. Half of that tremendous 1000- 
mile coastline lies within the Arctic 
Circle, with complete blackout in the 
winter and unending day in the 
summer. 

But the most remarkable aspect of 
the coastline is its chain of islands. 
There are 150,000 of them, varying in 
size from rocks big enough for the 
nest of a sea-fowl to Hindo (in the 
Lofoten group), which has 870 square 
miles. The Lofoten group flanks the 
mainland for 100 miles, and from the 
seaward side looks like a long mountain 
chain. 

Anyone who has ever sailed from 
Spitsbergen, where Nansen returned 
and Amundsen set forth to fly over the 
Pole, to Bergen will remember with 
wonderment that endless procession 
of islands with their labyrinthine; 
passages. In summer a.cruising liner 
will sometimes go through a passage 
hardly more than double her own 
width. In winter none dare attempt 
the voyage without a skilled pilot. 

Day after day a tourist liner will 
slowly steam past and among them, 
stopping at Hammerfest, which deals 
in fur, or at Trondheim with its 
ancient cathedral, or at Bergen with 
the biggest fish market in the world ; 
and at places in between to visit the 
superb Norwegian fiords. 

Along the coast a dozen arms of the 
sea from 50 to 100 miles long, from 
a few yards to several miles in 
width penetrate into the heart of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. These deep 
drowned valleys, with precipices 2000 
feet high and arms striking out from 
the main fiord, like fingers of a hand, 
are among the most accessible of the 
world’s wonders. 

The most abiding impression left of 
them is not that of their stern beauty, 
and its contrast with the hamlets 
nestling among pastures at their 
head, but of their unequalled har¬ 
bourage. All the navies of the world 
might be lodged in them it they had 
not to provide for the difficulties of 
manoeuvring in and out. Nothing 
could disturb them except aeroplanes. 

It would, nevertheless, be an im¬ 
prudent admiral who sought harbour¬ 
age in a Norwegian fiord. He would 
be wiser to take advantage of the 
camouflage of the 1000-mile chain of 
islands, where in the winter he would 
be hard to find and harder to follow. 
Norway being a neutral, the channels 
in wartime are forbidden to warships, 
but ships carrying contraband are not 
easily kept from using them. 

That is the position, and in defining 
it the difficulties of Norway are laid 
bare. Her coast, her fiords, and her 
islands are her natural protection, but 
she has not the armed strength by land 
or sea or air to keep them inviolate. 
Her dread is lest in the effort to do 
so she should be forced into war. 



Young visitors to the Science Museum inspecting a model of the Mayo Composite aircraft 


The Shutters are Coming down 
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The Year’s at the Spring and the Day s at the Morn 


A Talk With a Man Who Knows China 

The Marvellous People Who Will Never Give Way 


r W. H. Donald, the great 
< Australian expert on China, who 
ntil recently had not left that country 
>r 30 years, met one of our corresp'on- 
;nts in Madagascar, where he was 
<)ii holiday, and before leaving again 
■for China was persuaded to give his 
impressions of the situation there. 
We must remember that this talk took 
place some months ago. 

The New Life Movement 

" Japan," said Mr Donald, 
launched her invasion of China 
confident of victory in three months. 
She is now not sure that she will be 
able to escape from China in three 
years. Having denied to the Chinese 
people the capacity to change, for 
the simple reason that she did not 
expect or wish them to change, 
Japan refused, to believe that the 
Chinese would ever become conscious 
of themselves as a nation or be able 
to resist Japan’s ‘ invincible ’ troops. 

“ In China, however, great changes 
have been under way. The cam¬ 
paigns conducted by Chiang-Kai-shek 
have eliminated the war lords who 
plunged China into civil war for 


twenty years after the establishment 
of the Republic ; the generalissimo has 
chased the Communist hordes into 
the fastnesses of the North-West; 
and he has founded the New Life 
Movement, which has given the 
Chinese people a new conception of 
their status and responsibility in 
national affairs. 

" The gradual encroachment by 
Japan upon China Proper after the 
occupation of Manchuria set afire the 
smouldering resentment of the Chinese, 
and a national demand arose for resist¬ 
ance, which staggered the Japanese 
and awoke the watching world to the 
fact that the Chinese were united to 
the last man and woman. 

Backing the Chinese citizen army 
and guerilla' force are numberless 
boys and even girls. They go round 
explaining to the villagers and towns¬ 
folk what duties arc expected of them 
in a time of war, and they go up to the- 
front lines to cheer and help the 
soldiers in any way they can. 

“ The girls are trained under the 
personal supervision of Madame 
Chiang-Kai-shek, _ and it is she who 
has set going an Industrial Cooperative 


Movement to foster production from 
raw materials available on the spot, 
and to help the millions of refugees 
who are daily trekking farther from 
normal sources of supply. 

“ This Cooperative Movement has 
been placed in the hands of a foreign 
expert, Mr R. Alley, a New Zealander, 
who has with him a > picked staff of 
Chinese engineers. These established, 
in their first six months of cooperative 
running, a production of articles 
ranging from candles and soap to 
carts and boats; spinning, weaving, 
leather-making were set going; mining 
was got under way, and men were set 
to work hewing iron and coal. 

Greatest Migration of All Times 

“ The interesting thing about the 
new houses which are being built,” 
said Mr Donald, “ is that they are 
invariably in foreign style, and the 
Chinese have even become what the 
Americans call plumbing conscious, 
with installations of a water system 
dependent on bamboo pipes. 

" There is no doubt that the awful 
causes for this greatest migration of 
all times have done for China in her 


Far West what the next fifty or a 
hundred years could not have accom¬ 
plished under normal conditions. In 
the provinces of Western China, 
where Japanese bombers might fly, 
but where Japanese troops will never 
be able to march, there are developing, 
with the speed of boom towns, 
numerous industrial settlements and 
populated centres, such as Chungking, 
the present wartime capital, and 
Y unnanfu. 

“ At the present moment," con¬ 
cluded Mr Donald solemnly, " the 
regular fighting force of China has 
enough munitions and arms to carry 
on resistance for another year, even if 
every avenue of supply is blocked, 
and should the Chinese Army ever 
become immobilised for want of 
munitions the fighting will be taken 
up by every individual citizen through¬ 
out China.” 

There is indeed new life and a new 
spirit animating this most ancient 
and patient of peoples, and both flow 
from the true Christianity believed 
in and practised most earnestly by 
the Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang-Kai-shek! 
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BLACKOUT FAIR 

(From Arthur Mee’s Blackout Book) 

1. Where is there an empty chair 
in the street at all processions to the 
Abbey ? 

2. In what London square is there an 
alabaster coffin of Pharaoh brought from 
the heart of a mountain ? 

3. What face still looks down on the 
streets as it looked out on the Great 
Fire ? 


A CHILD'S BEST DOCTORS 


Dr Sunlight 
Dr Fresh-Air 
Dr Walk 
Dr Play 
Dr Rest 


Dr Work 
Dr Sleep 
Dr Stand-Up 
Dr Bathe 
Dr Masticate 


Little Conversations 

Napoleon: I will make war on you. 
Ambassador: That, Sire, is your 
affair. 

Napoleon: I will annihilate you. 
Ambassador: That, Sire, is our 
affair. 

0 

A lexander: What can I do for you ? 
Diogenes in his tub: Please get out 
of my light. 

0 

Crito: Where shall we bury you ? 
Socrates: Anywhere if you can 
catch me. 

CATCHES 

1. My Uncle Jack’s sister is not my 
aunt. Who is she ? 

2. A box and its lid cost half a crown, 
and the box cost two shillings more than 
the lid. How much did the lid cost ? 

3. In a basin are six eggs. Each of six 
boys took an egg and there was one still 
in the basin. 

4. Two sheep are in a field, one facing 
south, the other north. How can they 
see each other without turning round ? 

5. Two ducks in front of a duck, two 
ducks behind a duck, and a duck in the 
middle. How many ducks ? 


Coo-ee to Ararat 

The Path Finders of St Andrews 


W e have been looking through a joy¬ 
ful little book of Sunny Australia 
from the Path Finders of St Andrew’s 
School at Ararat in Victoria. 

It makes us wish we were at school 
with them, for it is a little world of 
goodwill and good learning, filled with 
the spirit of humanity, the dreams of 
youth, and the good fun of life in a great 
and growing nation with a thousand 
years of progress in front of it. 

One thing this book passes on is the 
idea that has come into the wise head 
of Mr Ernest Unwin, who is Principal 
of the Friends School at Hobart in 
Tasmania. His idea is that: 

Every child in the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations should make a toy to be 
sent to a child living in a country speaking 
another language. 

Mr Unwin suggests that the toy 
should be made with their own hands 
to some national design, perhaps in 
3-ply wood, and it is his conviction that 
if this could be done it would be an act 
of service which would do much to 
bring about world friendship. 

We quite agree, and wish the idea of 
Mr Unwin could come true. Perhaps 
C N children would like to write to him 
about it. 

We are delighted to find such good 
little poets at St Andrew’s, and good 
prose writers, too, and we congratulate 
the Principal, Mrs Norman-Bail, on the 
high standard of her training in the 
English language as well as the English 
spirit. This is a poem on Sydney Bridge 
by Eric Godwin, who was ix when he 
wrote it: 

Oh, glorious arch athwart the sky, 

By man designed t 
By God inspired,' 

A monstrous 'work in ribbon steel, 
Admired by all 'who pass you by. 

The waters down below are blue ; 
They surge and swell 
Without a spell. 

When calm they look so smooth and 
clear. 

Oh, Sydney Harbour, I love you. 


The bridge is lighted up at night, 

A pretty sight, 

A gorgeous sight; 

With trams and buses rushing by, 

To see it gives me great delight. 

This on trees is by Shirley Donelly, 
who was 10 when this inspiration came-: 
Trees in winter grim and bare. 

But in summer green and fair, 

Long and lean and small and fat, 
Quite a forest brown and black. 

Oh, oh, the wind doth blow, 

Little birds come and go. 

See the trees, the big gum trees. 
Rocking gently in the breeze, 

All along the road they stand. 

Bringing fame to our dear land. 

Oh, oh, the wind doth bloiv, 

Little birds come' and go. 

As the little book went to the printers 
the great Bush fires were raging in the 
Grampians, and the Principal added a 
page on this vast destruction. From it 
we learn that the tallest tree in the 
world (301 feet) is still growing in the 
Cumberland Valley, Victoria, that a 
taller one fell in the fires, and that the 
fires have brought home the danger of 
losing one-eighth of the water supply of 
Victoria : 

" The peculiar flora of these parts is 
constructed to hold water. Plants bind 
the limited though fertile soil, holding 
it down to the rocky foundations. After 
the fire the summer rains washed the 
rocks bare and the autumn winds will 1 
finish the work. Before us plainly we 
saw what is called land and water 
erosion, which is becoming one of our 
greatest problems. These great sand¬ 
stone escarpments, 3800 feet above sea 
level, caused by the earth rising up in 
mighty folds hs a continent sank under 
the sea, form a wonderful water reserve. 
Its water flows along 10,000 miles of 
channels, the biggest stock and domestic 
supply in the world.” 

And so goodbye to the little book 
and Coo-ee from St Paul’s to Ararat, 
from the C N to the Path Finders of 
St Andrew’s. 


How Long You Will Live 

The time any individual may expect 
to live may be roughly calculated by 
dividing the sum of the lives of his six 
ancestors by six, and adding one year 
for every five that the result exceeds 
sixty, or subtracting one year for every 
five that the result is less than sixty. 


Thus : 

Father’s father .67 

Father’s mother . 82 

Mother’s father .90 

Mother’s mother .45 

Father .72 

Mother .63 


Total of 6 ancestors .. 419 
419 4- 6 = 69 years 11 months. 

Add to this two years (as it is about 
10 years' over 60) and the probable age 
becomes nearly 72. 


TIME WASTERS 


The Careless 
The Inattentive 
The Forgetful 
The Sluggard 
The Laggard 
The Sulker 


The Gossip 
The Grumbler 
The Idler 
The Unready 
The Quarreller 
The Loiterer 


Six Questions About Milton 

1. Where did he go during the Plague? 

2. What famous men did he meet on 
his travels ? 

3. Where does he lie ? 

4. How many of his wives did he see ? 

5. How much was‘he paid for Paradise 
Lost ? 

6. In what ruined castle did he see 
ope of his plays ? 

A ll answers are on page 12 


John Beed and His Dollar 


T his is a story of a dollar, told by 
Canada’s Minister of Finance not 
long ago when he was broadcasting to 
Canadians on the first war loan. 

They had many enlistments in 
Canada’s economic army (said the 
Minister), but there was one volunteer he 
must tell them about. He was a medical 
sergeant during the last war, none too 
strong physically, but never tired of the 
job he seemed to have set for himself of 
caring for his-comrades. He gave nearly 
four years of faithful service, and was 
decorated with the Military Medal. He 
came home, and now he is on his back 
in Halifax, and probably will never 
walk again. 

Better Children 

Far from doing harm, the war which 
does so much ill may in the long run 
do our children good, because it has 
riveted attention on their well-being. 

The same thing happened after the 
last war, as we may learn from a report 
of Dr Arthur MacNalty on the improve¬ 
ments in the last 20 years in the physique 
of Birmingham children. The five-year- 
old boy of 1940 is two inches taller and 
three pounds heavier than the five-year- 
old of 1920. The five-year-old girls tell 
the same tale, an inch and a half taller 
and a pound heavier. The 12-year-olds 
have done better still. The boys have 
gained two inches and nine pounds, the 
girls three inches and 12 pounds, on 
their predecessors of the same ages 20 
years ago. In short, the whole genera¬ 
tion of schoolchildren is gaining in height 
and weight, and it seems all to have 
been done on milk ! 


He hasn’t any money. He won’t 
profit by any increase in Canada’s 
economic activities, but this is a letter 
the Minister got from him the other day : 

Enclosed please find and accept a very 
small help towards stopping the war as 
my part—one dollar. It is all I can give, 
as I am unable to walk or work. It is 
breaking my heart not being able to help 
the boys on in their long marches in France 
by helping to carry their packs or guns for 
them. This is only a drop in the sea, but 
if it only helps it will be grand. Your 
humble servant, John A. Beed. 

It was grand, and his fellow-citizens 
are multiplying the dollar two hundred 
million times because they want to help. 

Your Heart 

A common misunderstanding about 
the human heart is exhibited in the 
report of an inquest on a little boy who 
died the other day. The report states 
that the boy’s heart was found to be 
“ on the right side instead of the left.” 

In fact the human heart is never on 
the left. It is placed centrally between 
the two lungs; but as it is placed in a 
slanting position, and as its main 
pump, the left ventricle, is at the left 
of the bottom of the organ, the chief 
beat of the heart is felt on the left. 

A marvellous organ is the heart, with 
its four pumping chambers working 
night and day, sleeping and waking, 
first receiving foul blood from the body, 
then pumping it into the lungs to be 
oxidised, then receiving the oxidised 
blood back from the lungs, and on the 
fourth stroke pumping the refreshed 
blood all over the body. 


March 

With rushing winds and gloomy skies 

The dark and stubborn winter dies : 

Far off, unseen, Spring faintly cries, 

' Bidding her earliest child arise : 

March ! 

So wrote Bayard Taylor of the month 
which gives us the first day of Spring. 

It has long been said that a peck of 
March dust is worth a king’s ransom: a 
way of reminding us that dry weather 
at this time of the year enables farmers 
to work on the land. This year it is more 
important than ever that the soil should 
be ploughed and the seed sown, for we 
hope to see an extra two million acres 
cultivated. 

The first day of the month is for Wales, 
St David’s Day. Welshmen everywhere 
wear the leek, and there is much singing 
of Land of Our Fathers. 

March 17 is Palm Sunday and St 
Patrick’s Day. Thinking of it as Palm 
Sunday we may well read again the 
nth chapter of St Mark, where we find 
the story of how the people of Jerusalem 
waved palms in the way as Christ rode 
by. St Patrick’s Day brings Ireland to 
mind ; his symbol is the shamrock, and 
he is traditionally believed (though, of 
course, it is absurd) to have rid the 
country of snakes. 

How gladly we welcome March 21, 
the first day of Spring! We., think of 
Tennyson’s verse beginning, " Now 
fades the long last streak of snow,” and 
look forward with confidence to sunnier 
days, flowers, and the return of the birds. 
The first day of Spring is also Maundy 
Thursday, reminding us that it was 
formerly the custom on that day for 
kings to imitate the humility of Our 
Lord by washing the feet of beggars. 
King James the Second was the last of 
our kings to do this. 

Good Friday is March 22, certainly 
one of the most solemn days in all the 
year, and in memory of Calvary perhaps 
we may sing Cecil Alexander’s beautiful 
hymn, " There is a green hill far away.” 
The custom of selling hot-cross buns 
is a survival of a curious old way, 
centuries old, of teaching people the 
significance of the day. 

There is gladness and triumph on 
Easter Sunday, March 24, perhaps the 
most joyous day in the year. Its story 
is told in the 28th chapter of St Matthew. 
Easter Sunday was a festival even in 
Saxon England, and for over a thousand 
years it lias been reminding men that 
life is stronger than death. 

The Cry in the Tunnel 

Sober fact outdistances all the fancies 
of thrillers in the form of book or film. 
Recently traffic through the great Severn 
Tunnel was suspended for an hour and a 
half while search was made because the 
driver of a train from South Wales, 
while passing through, had heard what 
he believed to be the cry of a person in 
distress on the hidden lines. 

Long and elaborate experiments hav¬ 
ing now been conducted, a surprising 
discovery has been made. Trains run 
through the tunnel every ten minutes, 
but they rarely meet in the same place. 

By the law of averages it proves that 
two may meet about once every five 
years at a point where the noise from the 
two engines combines in a note like a 
piercing human screech. It was such a 
coincidence and its consequence in sound 
that had terrified the driver from Wales. 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 95 the 
two best entries were sent in by Anne 
Gasston, 2 Queen’s Park Rise, Brighton ; 
and Aileen Gray, 10 Anderson Drive 
North, Aberdeen. A prize of ten shillings 
has been sent to each of these readers. 

The 15 prizes of half-a-crown were 
"awarded to the following : 

Helen Armstrong, Arbroath ; Michael Baron, 
Nelson ; Elizabeth Bird, Carlisle ; Peter Burdekin, 
Blackpool ; Jeanne Burns, Abbots Langley; Roy 
Girling, Mansfield ; Barbara Hilton, Bolton ; Christine 
Mobbs, Great Yarmouth ; Francis Myerscough, 
Cotta m; Shirley Phillips, Bournemouth; J. N. 
Robertson, Berwick-on-Tweed ; 1C. Sainsbury, 

Wallington ; David Want, Stockport; Lois Winson, 
Broadstone ; Betty Young, Huntingdon. 
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N ANIMAL STRIP 


HOW THEY MOVE 


The lion springs 


The firefly flifs 


Tho albatross glides 


The worm wriggles 


The wolf prowls 


m 

The bee hovers 


In the Country Now—The Flying Watchman is On the Wing 


A s the real spring weather approaches 
all life becomes active, and of no 
creatures is this more true than of 
beetles. 

■' One of the most familiar is the dor 
beetle, or, as it is often called, the 
dumbledor, or flying watchman. It is 
black in colour, generally glossed with 
blue or green, and is a rich violet 
underneath. 

Last autumn the female might have 
been seen flying in circles, looking for a 
place in which to lay her eggs. Attracted, 
no doubt, by scent, she finally settled 
upon a patch of manure in a held, and 
burrowed right through it and into the 
earth underneath. 

Then, lining her tunnel with the 
manure, she laid an egg'and crawled out, 
repeating the operation again and again. 
At this time of year the dor beetle is 


easily distinguished by its floundering 
flight and the droning of its wings. It 
is the beetle of Gray’s Elegy, and if you 
are out on a mild evening after dark 
you are quite likely to be struck in the 
face by a flying dumbledor. 

When walking on the ground, if it is 
alarmed, it has a habit of turning over 
on its back and curling up its legs. 
Then when it wants to get back it finds 
very great difficulty. Unfortunately for 
the beetle, the unaer-part is generally 
infested with a multitude of parasites. 

The dor beetle is remarkably strong, 
and if you catch one and close your hand 
tightly on it you will be very clever 
if you can keep it a prisoner. Its spiky 
legs work like a rake against your skin, 
and it is with these that it excavates the 
earth for a safe hole in which to lay its 
eggs in autumn. 


Sometimes you will see by the side of 
the footpath little piles of sand and earth 
thrown up against small holes. These 
are the work of the dor beetle. 

But the dor is not the only beetle 
abroad just now. A spell of warmth 
will enable you to see whole swarms of 
smaller beetles on the wing, particularly 
the rovers. 

The timarcha also can be seen now, 
and is recognised by its habit of ejecting 
a drop of red fluid from its mouth that 
looks just like blood, and has given rise 
to a popular name lor the beetle among 
country boys. The insect appears to be 
black, but it is really a deep bluish purple. 

Among the birds we shall find that 
the house-pigeon is one of the first to 
hatch out its young. The peacock is 
screaming, a cry corresponding to the 
gobbling of the turkey and the cooing of 


the dove, though it is neither so quaint 
as the one nor so soft as the other. 

The hooded, or grey, crows are leaving 
us, except for a few that remain in 
Scotland to nest and bring up families. 
They like to build in a tall tree or on a 
ledge of a cliff, and the materials are 
sticks and twigs, plastered with mud and 
lined with roots, grass, hair, or feathers. 

The apricot and peach trees are ' 
flowering, and also the aspen, while the 
quince, gooseberry, privet, snowberry, 
and dog-rose are all putting on their 
leafy garments. 

Among the wild blossoms to be looked 
for are the ivy-leaved speedwell, colts¬ 
foot, white dead nettle, and daffodil. 
Daffodils have been seen in blossom as 
early as January 28, but it is not very 
often that they are found before the 
present week. 


Phidias The Great 


The Farmer Without 
an Acre 

Settlers in arid areas of Australia’s 
great outback are already beginning to 
dream of the day when they will be able 
io grow luscious vegetables and fruit, 
for in Sydney has been formed the 
Hydroponics Society of Australia. 

Hydroponics is the new idea for grow¬ 
ing crops without soil, for the success of 
which we owe so much to Dr W. F. Gericke 
of California University. 

This fascinating hobby, one of the 
industrial developments of the century, 
is opening a new field of agriculture. 
There are many ways of growing crops 
without soil. They can be grown in 
sand through the chemical treatment of 
the seeds. It is also thought that 
many of Australia’s natural spring bores 
could be chemically treated, which would 
be a wonderful boon to people in remote 
districts. 

We have already told about Wake 
Island in the Pacific, a port of call for 
the Pan-American Clippers. This barren 
dot of coral, which has hardly any water 
or soil, is proving an oasis, thanks to 
hydroponics, for vegetables and fruit are 
flourishing there. No soil is needed; 
bathtubs contain the saline solution 
on which the plant roots feed, and 
tomatoes, lettuce, beans, cucumbers, 
squash, bananas, and pineapples thrive 
on wire nets above. 


A n instructive competition took place 
in Boston, USA, the other day 
on this subject: 

If the Boston "Museum were to save a 
dozen of its most precious treasures in 
case of bombardment, ivhich of the tivelve 
would rank first ? 

An exquisite bust received a unani¬ 
mous vote, which is perhaps hardly 
surprising as the work is attributed to no 
less a celebrity than the great Phidias 
himself, “ the sculptor of the gods.” 

From the days of his childhood in 
Athens Phidias was fascinated'by form 
and colours, and he soon devoted him¬ 
self to sculpture. This art was already 
advanced at that time. 

Convinced of the power of spiritual 
qualities in art, he gradually rejected all 
ancient methods and based his works on 
inspiration. He modelled gods in wood, 
itf marble, in bronze, in gold, and in 
ivory. One year Athens needed three 
statues for a temple, and as the gods of 
Phidias were the most beautiful he 
received the order for them. Another 
year Athens wished to present Delphi 
with 13 statues, and it was again to 
Phidias that the city turned. 

Then came the great day of the artist’s 
career. Pericles ordered from him a 
statue of Athena for the Parthenon, and 
so perfect was his statue that it made 
him famous for all time. 

But glory was dangerous in Athens; 
envy and slander followed in its train. 
The statue of Athena contained 2000 
pounds of gold, and people accused the 


artist of having stolen the metal. 
Phidias easily disproved the charges. 
He had worked all the pieces of the 
statue independently and the gold could 
be displaced and weighed. Then another 
pretext was found by his enemies; 
they accused the artist of religious 
offence : had he not wishSri to perpetuate 
his portrait ? Had he not chiselled it 
on the sacred shield of the goddess ? 
Such a sacrilege deserved death indeed ! 
Then it was that, much to his distress, 
Phidias decided to flee from the country. 

After many detours he reached 
Olympia, the famous site of the Temple 
of Zeus. His fame had preceded him 
there, and when he arrived the priests 
greeted him with exaltation, begging a 
statue of the god. He retired quietly to 
the heart of the sacred wood and brought 
forth an unparalleled masterpiece. The 
new Zeus not only measured the colossal 
height of 53 feet, but it expressed a 
humanity undreamed of- in a god before. 
In the presence of this statue one forgot 
the artist and the art, and seemed to 
be conscious of one thing only, the 
highest expression of divine power. The 
Olympian Zeus would be immortalised ; 
it would rank among the Seven Wonders 
of the World. 

But the artist’s carper was drawing to 
an end. One evening he quietly passed on 
near Olympia. Some 25 centuries have 
gone since that time, but the opinion 
of his age has remained the opinion of 
the wise ; no sculptor has surpassed him 
in beauty, and very few have surpassed 
him in power. 


The Wonderful Bridge 
on Lake Washington 

A concrete bridge a mile and a 
quarter long is floating on the waters 
of Lake Washington, Seattle. It is 
almost finished, and will be the only 
bridge of its kind and size in the world. 

When Seattle found that Lake Wash¬ 
ington, longer and much wider than 
Windermere, must be bridged, a sus¬ 
pension bridge proved out of the 
question, not only because of the prob¬ 
able cost of £9,000,000, but because the 
lake, and its mud, was too deep for 
piers. They would have to be sunk 
400 feet, because too feet of mud are 
added to the 200 feet of water. 

It was therefore decided to bridge the 
lake with concrete pontoons, and make 
use of the mud as anchorage for them. 
Each of the 22 concrete pontoons, 
floating on the surface of the lake, is 
anchored by wide - spreading cables 
sunk deep and fast in the mud. Each, 
weighing thousands of tons, floats 
seven feet deep in the water, and is 
secured closely to its neighbour, so that 
across their joint top surface a roadway 
60 feet wide runs from shore to shore. 

Pontoon bridges are older than the 
Romans. There is one across the Rhine 
at Coblenz, and another spans the 
Golden Horn at Constantinople, but this 
is probably the first time pontoons of 
concrete have been made to float on a 
mile of waterway. 


The World’s Real Conquerors Go Quietly On 


W hile Dictators destroy, the real con¬ 
querors of the world are building 
up new powers for man. 

Three kingdoms are at man’s com¬ 
mand, the animal kingdom, tho vege¬ 
table, and the mineral, but in the last 
century he has added a fourth of his own. 

This fourth kingdom, as Dr E. B. 
Benger, the chemist, has recently pointed 
out in an address to an industrial 
congress, is the peaceful conquest of 
the other three by new scientific methods. 
Alexander sighed for new worlds to 
conquer. The chemist has found one 
in the fourth kingdom. 

The campaign had begun, though not 
long before, when young W. H. Perkin 
tried to imitate the quinine of the vege¬ 
table kingdom. He failed, but he made 


the first artificial dye out of coal tar 
while he was trying, and the gain to 
the world has been a wealth of artificial 
beautiful dyes so cheap that all may 
have them. Anyone in the country 
now may see the result in the pretty 
colours of the frocks the children 
wear. 

In every country thousands of re¬ 
search chemists and hundreds of labora¬ 
tories are hard at work finding out new 
ways of competing with Nature, and 
staking out new claims in her three 
kingdoms. In America alone there are 
32,000 of these peaceful penetrators of 
Nature’s secrets. In Europe there are 
as many more, and somehow they 
manage to get on with their tasks in 
spite of those whose way of conquest 
is to destroy. 


These new peaceful conquerors, of 
far more consequence than the Alex¬ 
anders, Napoleons, and Pizarros of the 
past, or any Dictator of today, have 
countless victories to their credit. There 
is rayon, for example, made out of the 
cellulose of vegetable fibre, and produc¬ 
ing seven times as much artificial silk 
as all the silk of the silkworms. 

Nyon, another artificial silk, is rayon’s 
latest rival. It is more elastic than any 
natural fibre, but at the same time has 
been made stiff enough to furnish the 
bristles of toothbrushes. 

Coal, limestone, and salt, from the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, are 
now being combined to make neoprene 
for artificial rubber. Nature is still 
ahead there, for her natural rubber is 
only a quarter of the cost of the other. 


Of the making of plastics out of gums 
there is no end, and this paragraph 
would have no end if we attempted to 
catalogue all the things plastics will 
make. We will only mention the latest 
of them, Lucite, tough and transparent, 
which is now used for reflector buttons 
on bicycles and road signs. 

The most signal conquest is that ol 
camphor. Through several generations 
of chemists the attempts to make 
artificial camphor failed. It all had to 
come from the camphor tree, of which 
the largest store was in Formosa. Japan 
had almost a monopoly of it. But now 
the new artificial substance, made from 
turpentine, has lowered the price of 
camphor, which as Japanese camphor 
cost 30 shillings a pound, to about 
eightpence a pound. 
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Sixpence For 
Finland 

Help For the Brave 

In a first-floor drawing-room at 9 
Belgrave Street, the headquarters of 
the Finland Fund, about 50 men and 
women, young and elderly, rich and poor, 
sit at a long table working in pairs. 

One opens the pile of letters waiting, 
the other makes out and addresses a 
receipt. Thousands of letters come in, 
with cheques, postal-orders, and pro¬ 
mises of parcels of all sorts of goods 
needed by the Finns. 

And one of them (“ from two father¬ 
less children ” it said) came from David 
and Irene Lawrence of Shenley, near St 
Albans. It contained four stamps, with 
a message of love and admiration from 
the children and their mother. Just 
sixpence—but all they had and therefore 
their fortune. 

Some other gifts were bigger. Colonel 
and Mrs Younger of Guildford sent £700 
for an extra ambulance. An officer of 
the last war sent his binoculars, articles 
badly wanted by Marshal Mannerheim’s 
armies. 

Two old-age pensioners from Gates¬ 
head, with their only son in the Army, 
sent five shillings, and an anonymous 
Canadian in the Star and Garter Home 
at Richmond, where he has been since 
the Great War, sent half-a-crown. 
Another gift was a page of foreign 
stamps torn from a cherished album. 

But the sixpence from David and 
Irene is a gift the Finland Fund will 
remember as long as the gracious spirit 
of thankfulness is left in the world. 


The collections in the churches of 
Samoa on Children’s Day not long ago 
were sent to the London Missionary 
Society to help refugee children in 
England and Scotland. 


WHENACHILD 
IS FEVERISH. 
CROSS. UPSET 


Colic, wind, dis- 
ordered stomach, fre- 
quent vomiting, fever¬ 
ishness, in babies and 
children, generally show 
food is souring in the 
little digestive tract. 

When these symp¬ 
toms appear, give Baby 
a teaspoonful of ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia.’ Add it to the first bottle 
of food in the morning. Older children 
should be given their dose in a little 
water. This will comfort the child- 
make his stomach and bowels easy. In 
five minutes he is comfortable and happy. 
It will free the bowels of all sour, in¬ 
digestible food. It opens the bowels in 
constipation, colds and children's ail¬ 
ments. Children take it readily because 
it is palatable and plCasant-tasting. 

Obtainable everywhere, at 1/3 & 2/6. 
The large size contains three times the 
quantity of the small. Be careful to ask 
for ' Milk of Magnesia,’ which is the 
registered trade-mark, of Phillips’ prepara¬ 
tion of magnesia,. prescribed and recom¬ 
mended by physicians for correcting 
excess acids. Now also in tablet form 
'MILK OF MAGNESIA’ brand TABLETS 
6d., 1/-, 2/- and 3/0. Each tablet is the 
equivalent of a teaspoonful of the liquid 
preparation. 


ON THE HOME FRONT. 

IN A DANGER ZONE in London’s Last End we 
are constantly at work from our eight Mission Centres. 
Men are away in the Fighting Forces. We MUST 
continue to give anxious WOMEN and their 
CHILDREN every possible spiritual and material aid 
—including warm clothing and prompt medical treat¬ 
ment. It is a big undertaking. PLEASE CO¬ 
OPERATE by sending a generous contribution to The 
I t ev. 1'ercy Ineson, Hast End Mission, Bromley 
Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.l. 



A Rare Line-Up of 
the Planets 


Evening Visitors All 


'T'he apparent approach of Venus to 
* Saturn is the most striking celes¬ 
tial event just now (writes the CN 
Astronomer), these planets being at their 
nearest to each other on Friday evening, 
March 8, when Venus will appear above 
Saturn and be only six times the Moon’s 
apparent width away. 

Venus will be seen to be much the 
more brilliant, and after Friday will 
travel away to the left of Saturn, becom¬ 
ing still more brilliant as she continues 
to set later ; at present she does not 
set until past 11 o’clock. The crescent 
Moon will appear a little way below 
Venus on Tuesday, March 12, and with 
Saturn in the vicinity will present a fine 
spectacle. 

Though appearing so near to Saturn, 
Venus is actually very much nearer to 
us, being now 96 million miles away, 
whereas Saturn is about 924 million 
miles from us, his increasing distance 
considerably reducing his apparent bril¬ 
liance. Soon he will have followed 
Jupiter into the twilight region near to 
where the Sun has set; for J upiter is 
now low in the west and passing into the 
far distance beyond the Sun. 

The reddish Mars, which is now some 
way to the left and east of Venus, is of 
particular interest because, as he travels 
towards the Pleiades, he will appear to 
pass very close to the planet Uranus. 
The star-map shows by the arrow the 
path of Mars and his daily approach to 
Uranus, 

As Uranus is only just discernible to 
the unaided eye on a clear and moonless 
night, if possible, field-glasses should be 
used, when Uranus will be clearly dis¬ 
tinguished from the other faint stars 
shown on the star-map. Some of these 
are fainter than Uranus so this "far-off 
world should be easily spotted ; the 
broken circle indicates approximately 
the field-of-view of the glasses. 

Mars will appear at his nearest to 
Uranus on the night of Saturday, 
March 16, when he will be about twice 
the apparent width of the Moon above 
the little greenish Uranus, and so, if seen 
through a small telescope of even only 


2 or 3 inches aperture, a charming con¬ 
trast of colour will be presented. Uranus 
appears so faint on account of its enor¬ 
mous distance, now about 1870 million 
miles, and so nearly twelve times farther 
than Mars. If Uranus was as near as 
Mars he would appear as a sphere seven- 
and-a-half times wider and even brighter 
than Jupiter. 

Another far-off world is now in the 
late evening sky. This is Neptune, which 



The present position and path of Mars toward 
Uranus (indicated by U). The dates show 
successive positions of Mars, the broken ring 
giving the field-of-view of the glasses. 

on Thursday, March 14, will be at its 
nearest to us for this year and 2716 
million miles away, or about half as far 
again-as Uranus. 

All the planets of the Solar System are 
now ranged on the same side of the Earth, 
even including Pluto and Ceres, the 
largest of the asteroids. This is a most 
remarkable state of things and has prob¬ 
ably not happened for some thousands 
of years—certainly not for several 
hundred. All these worlds are now in the 
evening sky, though Mercury will soon be 
leaving this “ family gathering ” of the 
Solar System. 

Neptune is at present in the south¬ 
east sky in the late evening, appearing 
not far to the right of the third-magni¬ 
tude star Beta in Virgo; but the presence 
of moonlight for the next two weeks will 
prevent all chance of locating so faint a 
world. Neptune, therefore, must be 
studied by us later, when the conditions 
are better. G. F. M. 


David Bushnei/’s Turtle 


S ubmarines are in the public eye so 
much now that it is interesting to 
recall that it was David Bushnell of 
Connecticut who was responsible for 
the first effort at underwater naval 
activity. 

It was during the American War of In¬ 
dependence and David spent four years 
building a ship which looked so much 
like a turtle that the name stuck to it. 
There was only room for one on board, 
with enough air for being submerged 
for half an hour. 

The strange-looking craft carried its 
water-ballast beneath the floor, and had 
a detachable keel which could be 
released in case of accident to the hand- 
pumps, which expelled the water-ballast. 
The Turtle was propelled by hand-screw. 
Above the navigator’s head was a device 
for attaching a time-fuse torpedo to the 


wooden bottom of an enqmy ship. One 
calm night in 1776, having received 
the permission of the American General 
Parsons, a sergeant in the Colonial 
Army set out in the Turtle to attack 
the British Fleet anchored in an Ameri¬ 
can harbour. But when it reached 
a man-of-war it was found that the 
screw attachment on the submarine 
was unable to pierce the copper plating 
on the bottom of the British ship, and 
the Turtle's navigator was forced to 
propel his little craft away, dropping his 
charge near the ship. 

This torpedo exploded about an hour 
later, shooting a mountain of water 
into the air, and frightening the crew 
of the British ship out of their wits, for 
they did not doubt that they had had a 
very narrow escape from being blown 
to bits ! 


Plug-in For the Frozen Pipe 


I n Carlisle, where frozen pipes have 
been many, the city’s electrical 
engineer, Mr C. W. Salt, has been thaw¬ 
ing them by means of Carlisle’s electric 
supply. 

Any town or neighbourhood on an 
A C 230-volt supply can do the same, 
but the householder will need expert 
assistance before he takes the task in 
hand. It is not enough to plug into an 
ordinary light or heat socket and then 
lead the wire to a tap or frozen pipe. 
A current transformer is wanted, which 
has one primary and two secondary 


leads. Its purpose is to regulate the flow 
of electrical current to the right amount. 
The primary lead is plugged into the 
light or heat socket. Ol the two secondary 
leads, one is attached to a tap inside the 
house and the other to a stopcock on 
the water main near by. When all is 
properly adjusted the electric current 
should flow through the frozen pipe at 
about 150 amperes. 

Any electrician could adjust this for 
the householder, and it is found that 
the ordinary lead service pipe thaws out 
in about five minutes. 


Js Competition a 
Good Thing? 

The Boy Talks With 
the Man 

Boy. Please talk to me about 
Competition. Is it good for us ? 

Man. Like many other things, it is a 
good which readily can be turned to bad. 
It is splendid lor anyone to attempt to 
rival the work of other people, or even to 
outrival it. That is a quite proper pride 
in work or sport, developing our faculties 
and showing us that we never know 
what we can do until we try. It is bad, 
however, if rivalry, successful or un¬ 
successful, causes us to be arrogant, or 
envious, or spiteful, as is unfortunately 
too often the case. 

Boy. How is one to know when 
rivalry becomes bad ? 

Man. There is a simple test. If we 
find ourselves envious of success won by 
others we may be sure that competition 
is warping our nature, and it is time 
then to call a halt, to see ourselves for 
what we are, and to be content with 
doing our best, without trying to reach 
out beyond our power. Every boy and 
girl should cherish the idea of being a 
good sportsman. 

Boy. What is a good sportsman ? 

Man . He is one who puts competition 
in its proper place. He sees how good 
and pleasant a thing it is to rejoice in 
the success of others. He plays the 
game for the game's sake. Such a man 
cannot be spoiled in his rivalry. He 
recognises that there is no fun in beating 
a poor performer, but that there is great 
joy in measuring one's strength or brain 
against an accomplished rival. It is 
better to be beaten by a champion than 
to be winner over a dolt. Charles 
Darwin wrrite in his famous book on the 
Descent of Man : 

Man is a rival of other men and he 
delights in competition; this leads to 
ambition which passes too easily into 
selfishness. 

Boy. It seems to me that a boy 
cannot be spoiled if he does his best to 
shine and yet plays for his side. 

Man. I like to hear you say that 
The classical meaning of the word 
compete is to seek together. If we seek 
together we play for our side. If we do 
our best while playing for our side, for 
our family, for our country, for all man¬ 
kind,we make the most of what is good 
in competition, and we see it as an 
essential part of cooperation —another 
great word. 

Boy. I hope you will tell me something 
about that. 

Man, Gladly I will another day, for 
both competition and cooperation enter 
into trade and industry, where they 
play great parts not too well understood 
by many. 

Your Hot-Water 
Bottles 

Many will have vainly endeavoured 
of late to buy aluminium hot-water 
bottles. The shortage is due to the 
great call for aluminium for aeroplanes 
and other war purposes. Aluminium can 
now only be imported under licence ; 
this to make sure that the armaments 
trade gets its proper supplies. 

Aluminium in industry is derived 
mainly from bauxite, an earthy mineral 
of a clayey character. It is a hydrate of 
alumina. Britain has little, but France, 
Germany, and Italy have big deposits. 
That is why we have to import, and to 
see to it that imports are guarded in 
war. So very probably we may get no 
more aluminium hot-water bottles until 
peace comes again. Some day it may l^e 
discovered how to produce commercial 
aluminium from common clay. 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD 


TOLD IN AN HOUR 


A Short Version of Charles Dickens' 


Immortal Story, i 

SECOND PART 

he first thing my aunt did was to pour 
the contents of several bottles down 
my throat. I think they must have 
been taken out at random, for I am 
sure I tasted aniseed water, anchovy sauce, 
and salad dressing. Then she put me on the 
sofa, and, acting on the advice of a pleasant- 
looking, grey-headed gentleman whom she 
called “ Mr Dick,” heated a bath for me. 
After that I was enrobed in a shirt and 
trousers belonging to Mr Dick, tied up in 
two or three great shawls,.and fell asleep. 

That was the beginning of my aunt’s 
adoption of me. She wrote to Mr Murd- 
stone, and he and his sister arrived a few 
days later, and were routed by my aunt. 

Mr Murdstone said, finally, he would only 
take me back unconditionally, and that if 
I did not return there and then his doors 
would be shut against me henceforth. 

" And what does the boy say ? ” said my 
aunt. " Are you ready to go, David ? ’’ 

I answered "No,” and entreated her not 
to let me go. I begged and’prayed my aunt to 
befriend and protect me, for my father’s sake. 

“ Mr Dick,” said my aunt, “ what shall 
I do with this child ? ” 

Mr Dick considered, hesitated, brightened, 
and rejoined, “ Have him measured for a 
suit of clothes directly I ” 

“ Mr Dick,” said my aunt, " give me your 
hand,‘for your commonsense is invaluable.” 
She pulled me towards her, and said to Mr 
Murdstone, " You can go when you like ; 
I'll take mjr chance with the boy I ” 

When they had gone my aunt announced 
that Mr Dick would be joint guardian of 
me, with herself, and that I should be called 
Trotwood Copperfield. 

Thus I began my new life, in a new name, 
and with everything new about me. 

My aunt sent me to school at Canterbury, 
and, there being no room at the school for 
boarders, settled that I should board with 
her old lawyer, Mr Wickfield. 

My aunt was as happy as I was in this 
arrangement. For Mr Wickfield’s house 
was quiet and still; and Mr Wickfield’s 
little housekeeper was his only daughter, 
Agnes, a child of about my own age, whose 
face, so bright and happy, was the child 
likeness of a woman’s portrait that was on 
the staircase. There was a tranquillity about 
the house, and about Agnes, a good, calm 
spirit, that I have never forgotten and 
never shall. 

The school I now went to was better in 
every way than Salem House. It seemed to 
me so long, however, since I had been among 
any companions of my own age, except 
Mick Walker and Mealy Potatoes, that I 
felt very strange at first. Whatever I had 
learnt had so slipped away from me that 
when I was examined about what 1 knew, 
I knew nothing, and was put in the lowest 
form of the school. 

But I got a little the better of my uneasi¬ 
ness when I went to school the next day, 
and a good deal the better the day after, 
and so shook it off, by degrees, that in less 
than a fortnight I was quite at home, and 
happy among my new companions. 

“ Trot,” said my aunt, when she left me 
at Mr Wickfield’s, “ be a credit to yourself, 
to me, and Mr Dick, and Heaven be with 
you I Never be mean in anything ; never 
be false ; never be cruel. Avoid these vices. 
Trot, and I can always be hopeful of you. 
And now the pony’s at the door, and I am 
off I ” 

She embraced me hastily, and went out 
of the house, shutting the door after her. 
When I looked into the street I noticed how 
dejectedly she got into the chaise, and that 
she drove away without looking up. 

Uriah Heep and 
Mr Micawber 

I first saw .Uriah Heep on the day my 
* aunt introduced me to Mr Wickfield’s 
house. He was then a red-haired youth of 
fifteen, but looking much older, whose hair 
was cropped as close as the closest stubble ; 
who had hardly any eyebrows and no eye¬ 
lashes, and eyes of a red-brown. He was 
high-shouldered and bony; dressed in 
decent black, with a white wisp of a neck¬ 
cloth ; buttoned up to the throat; and had 
a long, lank, skeleton hand. 

Heep was Mr Wickfield’s clerk, and I 
often saw him of an evening in the little 
round Office reading, and from time to time 
strayed in to talk to him. 


n Two Instalments 

He told me, one night, he was not doing 
office work, but was improving his legal 
knowledge. 

“ I suppose you are quite a. great 
lawyer ? ” I said, after looking at him for 
some time. 

" Me, Master Copperfield ? ” said Uriah. 
" Oh, no ! I’m a very 'umble person. I am 
well aware that I am the 'umblest person 
going, let the other be where he may. My 
mother is likewise a very 'umble person. 
We live in a ’umble abode, Master Copper- 
field, but have much to be thankful, for. 
My father’s former calling was ’umble; he 
was a sexton.” 

" What is he now ? " I asked. 

“ He is a partaker of glory at present. 
Master Copperfield,” said Uriah Heep. 
" But we have much to be thankful for. 
How much have I to be thankful for in 
living with Mr Wickfield I ” 

I asked Uriah if he had been with Mr 
Wickfield long. 

" I have been with him going on four 
years. Master Copperfield,” said Uriah. 
“ Since a year after my father’s death. 
How much have I to be thankful for in 
that I How much have I to be thankful for 
in Mr Wickfield’s kind intention to give 
me my articles, which would otherwise not 
lay within the 'umble means of mother 
and self! ” 

“ Perhaps, when you’re a regular lawyer, 
you’ll be a partner in Mr Wickfield’s busi¬ 
ness, one of these days,” I said to make 
myself agreeable ; “ and it will be Wick¬ 
field and Heep, or Heep, late Wickfield.” 

" Oh, no, Master Copperfield,” returned 
Uriah, shaking his head, “ I am much too 
'umble for that I ” 

It must have been five or six years later, 
when I was in London, that Uriah recalled 
my prophecy to me. 

Agnes had noticed as I had noticed, long 
before this, a gradual alteration in Mr 
Wickfield. He sat longer and longer over 
his wine, and it was at such times, when his 
hands trembled, and his speech was not 
plain, that Uriah was most certain to want 
him on some business. 

So it came about that Agnes had to tell 
me that Uriah had made himself indispens¬ 
able to her father. 

" He is subtle and watchful,” she said. 
" He has mastered papa's weaknesses, 
fostered them, and taken advantage of 
them, until papa is afraid of him.” 

If I was indignant to hear that Uriah 
had wormed himself into such promotion, 
I restrained my feelings when we met, for 
Agnes had bidden me not to repel him, for 
her father’s sake, and for her own. 

“ What a prophet you have shown your¬ 
self, Master Copperfield I ” said Uriah, 
reminding me of my early words. “ You 
may not recollect it; but when a person is 
'umble, a person treasures such things up. 
But the 'umblest persons, Master Copper- 
field, may be instruments of good. I am 
glad to think I have been the instrument of 
good to Mr Wickfield, and that I may be 
more so. Oh, what a worthy man he is ; 
but how imprudent he has been ! ” 

When the rascal went on to tell me con¬ 
fidentially that he " loved the ground his 
Agnes walked on,” and that he thought she 
might come to be kind to him, knowing 
his usefulness to her father, I had a delirious 
idea of seizing the red-hot poker out of the 
fire and running him through with it. 
However, I thought of Agnes, and could say 
nothing. In the end all the evil machina¬ 
tions of Uriah Heep were frustrated by my 
old friend Mr Micawber, who, visiting 
Canterbury on the chance of something 
suitable turning up, arid meeting me in 
Heep’s company, was subsequently en¬ 
gaged by Heep as a clerk at twenty-two 
and sixpence per week. 

It was only after Micawber had found 
that Uriah Heep had forged Mr Wickfield’s 
name to various documents, and had 
fraudulently speculated with moneys en¬ 
trusted by my aunt, amongst others, to his 
partner, that he turned upon him and 
denounced him, and accomplished what he 
called “ the final pulverisation of Heep.” 

Mr Micawber being once more “ in pecu¬ 
niary shackles,” my aunt, so grateful, as 
we all were, for the services he had rendered, 
suggested emigration to Australia to him ; 
he at once responded to the idea. 

“ The climate, I believe, is healthy,” 
said Mrs Micawber. " Then the question 
arises : Now, are the circumstances of the 



country such that a man of Mr Micawber’s 
abilities would have a fair chance of rising ? 
—I will not say, at present, to be governor 
or anything of that sort; but would there 
be a reasonable opening for his talents 
to develop themselves ? If so, it is evident 
to me that Australia is the legitimate sphere 
of action for Mr Micawber.” 

“ I entertain the conviction,” said Mr 
Micawber, “ that it is, under existing 
circumstances, the land, the only land, for 
myself and family ; and that something 
of an extraordinary nature will turn up on 
that shore.” 

But the defeat of Heep and Micawber’s 
departure belong to the days of my man¬ 
hood . Let me look back at intervening years. 

/ Achieve Manhood 

IWTy schooldays I The silent gliding on 
of my existence—the unseen, unfelt 
progress of my life—childhood to youth! 

Time has stolen on unobserved, and I am 
the head boy now in the school, and look 
down on the line of boys below me with a 
condescending interest in such of them as 
bring to my mind the boy I was myself 
when I.first came there. That little fellow 
seems to be no part of me ; I remember 
him as something left behind upon the 
road of life, and almost think of him as of 
someone else. 

It is time for me to have a profession, and 
my aunt proposes that I should be a proctor 
in Doctors’ Commons. I learn that the 
proctors are a sort of solicitors, and that the 
Doctors' Commons is a faded court held 
near St Paul’s Churchyard, where people’s 
marriages and wills are disposed of and 
disputes about ships and boats are settled. 

So I am articled, and later, when my 
aunt has lost her money, through no fault 
of her own, but through the rascality of 
Uriah Heep, and I seek Mr Spenlow to 
know if it is possible for my articles to be 
cancelled, it is, I am assured, Mr Jorkins 
who is inexorable. 


The years pass. 

I have come legally to man’s estate. I 
have attained the dignity of twenty-one. 
Let me think what I have achieved. 

Determined to do something to bring in 
money, I have mastered the savage mystery 
of shorthand, and make a respectable income 
by reporting the debates in Parliament for 
a morning newspaper. Night after night 
I record predictions that never come to 
pass, professions that are never fulfilled. 

I have come out in another way. I have 
taken, with fear and trembling, to author¬ 
ship. I wrote a little something in secret 
and sent it to a magazine, and it was 
published. Since then I have taken heart 
to write a good many trifling pieces. 

My record is nearly finished. 

Peggotty, a widow, is with my aunt, and 
Mr Dick is in the room. 

, “ Goodness me I ” said my aunt. “ Who’s 

this you’re bringing home ? " 

” Agnes,” said I. 

We were to be married within a fortnight. 
It was not till I had told Agnes of my love 
that I learnt from her that she had loved me 
all my life. 

Let me look back once more, for the last 
time, before I close these leaves. 

I have advanced in fame and fortune. I 
have been married ten years, and 1 see my 
children playing in the room. 

Here is my aunt, in stronger spectacles, 
an old woman of fourscore years and more, 
but upright yet, and godmother to a real, 
living Betsey Trotwood. Always with her, 
here comes Peggotty, my good old nurse, 
likewise in spectacles. /V newspaper from 
Australia tells me that Mr Micawber is now 
a magistrate and a rising townsman. 

One face is above all these and beyond 
them all. I turn my head and see it, in its 
beautiful serenity, beside me. So may thy 
face be by me, Agnes, when 1 close my life ; 
and when realities are melting from me, 
may I still find thee near me. 

THE END 


Bedtime 

An ass, loaded with good things 
which he was carrying for his 
master’s table, met with a very firm 
thistle and began to eat it, saying, 
“ How many greedy eaters would 
think themselves fortunate to feast 
on the nice rich foods I carry on my 
back, while to me this thistle is 
far better than them all.” 



With silver bells and cockle-shells 
And columbines all in a row. 


Corner 

J esus bids us shine 

With a pure, clear light 
Like a little candle 
Burning in the night; 

In this world of darkness 
So we must shine; 

You in your small corner, 

And I in mine.' 

Do You Know 

Who was the strongest man in 
the Bible ? uosittvc; 

Who did Simple Simon meet going 
to the Fair ? uvmoij si/jr 

What Are the Missing Words ? 

l_low many miles to-? 

Three score miles and ten. 

Can I get there by-? 

Yes, and back again. 

PlStj- 9 ]pur>') 'uoi^qvfi 

hank you, dear God, for the happi¬ 
ness of this day, for health, and 
food, and friends, and home. Keep me 
through this night and watch over all 
whom I love, and let Thy will he done 
in my heart as it is in Heaven. A men 



Once upon a time there were two little boys 


called John and Peter. Someone gave 
each of them a brush as a present. 

These two brushes were so alike that 
you couldn’t tell one from the other, 
and one day one of the brushes got lost. 

John said the brush which was left 
was his; but Peter said No; it belonged 
to him. So they had a fight about it. 

They made so much noise that their 
mother heard them, and came in to 
see what was the matter. She stopped 
them fighting, and then wondered what 
to do next. 

Suddenly she remembered what 
someone had told her about listening 
to God. If you are quiet and listen, 
this friend said, God will talk to you 


and tell you what to do. So she said, 
“ Let’s be quiet for a bit and see if 
God will help us.” 

So all three sat down and tried to 
listen. It was hard at first, for John 
and Peter had been crying, but at last 
they were quiet, and after a time John 
said, Mummy, God did speak to me. 
He said, “ It isn’t your brush, and it 
isn’t Peter’s brush—it’s My brush, and 
I’ll lend it you by turns.” 

Then Peter and John told each other 
they were sorry for fighting, and so 
that war was over, and everybody 
was happy. Peter and John thought 
listening to God was a fine way of 
settling all their troubles. 
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Ambition 

^nd wliat do you want to 
be when you grow up, 
young man ? ” a judge asked 
a small boy in a Chicago court 
the other day. 

“ I want to be a man, sir,” 
he said. 

Why We Cell it Spain 

grAiN got its name because the 
early people of Carthage 
who came there found it overrun 
by rabbits. The Spaniards call 
their country Espana, which is 
derived through the Latin 
Hispania from the old word 
span, meaning a rabbit. 

A Verse Containing All the 
Letters of the Alphabet 

Qod gives the grazing ox his meat, 
And quickly hears the sheep’s 
low cry, 

But man, who tastes His finest 
wheat, 

Should joy to lift His praises high. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are 
, in the west, 
and Uranus is 
| in the south¬ 
west. In the 
morning no 
planets are 
visible. The 
' picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen at 
7.30 on Monday evening, March 11. 

The Two Americans 

gjiiTH said to Jones : ” As J 
was coming to the office 
this morning I met in the street 
two American friends of mine. 
It occurred to me afterwards 
that one of them is the father 
of the other one’s son. Can you 
think how they are related ? ” 
It was some time before Jones 
could think of the right answer. 
Do you know what the relation¬ 
ship was ? A tim er next week 


c! March 



LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Puzzle in Rhyme. Thunder 
What Am IP Umbrella 

Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 
Objects in Outline. Ink-pot, razor- 
blade, chisel, trowel, iron, book, pencil,, 
scarf, whistle, penknife, gas - mask 


A BUSHEL of March dust is a thing 
Worth the ransom of a king-. 


carrier, envelope, 
wireless set, knife, 
a 11 a c b e - c a s e, 
drinking glass. 

Colouring the 
Diagram. Here is 
one way:Numbers 

I, 5, 6, 12 , green ; 
2,4,10,14, blue; 8, 

II, 13, 15, yellow; 
3 , 9, 7, 16 , red. 


Figure Division 
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What Happened on Your Birthday 
March 10 Mazzini died . . 1872 

11 Benjamin West died . 1820 

12 Bishop Berkeley born . 1685 

13 Joseph Priestley born . 1733 

14 Sir Samuel Baker dis¬ 

covered Atbert Nyanza 1864 

15 Sir Henry Bessemer died 1898 

16 Rosa Bonheur born . . 1822 

Rosa Bonheur, the famous 
French painter of animals, was 
born at Bordeaux. In 1894 the 
officer's cross of the Legion of 
Honour was conferred on her, an 
outstanding honour for a woman. 
This is how she wrote her name: 

Eight Authors 

Jn each line of this verse the 
name of a famous author is 
hidden. Can you find them all ? 
By Ronda’s rosy mountains, 

A pearl-shell eye's delight, 

1 heard a poet singing 
Words worthy of the sight. 

Where the wild brook eats its 
channel, • 

And joyous cotters roam, 

He saw a flower peep open, 

And swiftly thought of home. 

Answer next week 


Mother Hubbard 

JJere is another old nursery- 
rhyme written in the style 

of a cross-word puzzle : 

Aged Mrs Hubbard proceeded to 
a storage-place 

To procure for her canine pet part 
of an animal skeleton. 

When she arrived the storage- 
place was empty; 

Consequently the canine pet re¬ 
ceived nothing. 


ANSWERS TO BLACKOUT FAIR 
on Page 8 

Three London Questions 

1 On Lincoln’s statue. 2 In the Soane 
Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 3 Queen 
Elizabeth’s, in Fleet Street. 

Catches 

1 My mother. 2 Threepence. 3 The 
last boy took his in the basin. 4 Easily, 
they are already facing. 5 Three ducks. 

Six Questions about Milton 
1 Chalfont St Giles. 2 Galileo and 
Grotius. 3 St Giles’s Cripplegate. 
4 One. Becoming blind in 1654, he 
never saw his two later wives. 5 £10 in 
two instalments, and his widow 
another £8. 6 Ludlow. 



Jacko is Unlucky 



Jn the picture are twelve 
familiar things seen from 
unusual angles. How many of 
them can you recognise ? 

Two prizes of ten shillings 
each and 15 half-crowns are 
offered to senders of correct or 
nearest to correct lists, and in 
the event of ties the prises will 
be awarded to senders of the best- 
written lists qualifying, allowance 
being made for age. 

It will help you to study this 
list, in which appear all the 
names of the objects shown : 

Mouse-trap, last, camera, coal 
shovel, shuttlecock, saw, plane, bell, 
spade, set-square, motor-car, nut- 
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How TO KEEP 

Children's Hair Lovely! 

Mothers are now working the same miracle* 
for their children’s hair that they have found 
are so easily performed for their own — 
With • Danderine.’ 

Natural curl is accentuated. A child’s hair 
is easily “trained” and kept orderly, clean 
and sparkling. A few drops of this fragrant 
liquid sprinkled on the brush each time the 
hair is arranged. That is all that’s needed. 
Waves “set” with ‘Danderine’ last longer 
and look nicer. Thicker, more luxuriant 
hair will follow for every member when 
‘Danderine’ becomes a regular habit with 
your family. It helps to check falling hair, 
dissolves dandruff and gives dull, brittle hair 
new life and lustre. Of Chemists, Stores and 
Hairdressers, 1/3, 2/6 and 4/6. 

‘Danderine 

m—mm-m FOR THE HAIR 

—FOYLES— 

BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD. 

New and secondhand books on all subjects. 
JOIN THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB! 

Members buu bools published at. 7/6, 8/6 and 10,6 /or 
ONLY 2/6. 

113-125, Charing Cross Rond, London, W.C.2. 

USE BEFORE SMILING. 
MAGNESIA WHITENS 
TEETH. 

Isn’t it a fact that the instant you smile 
eyes light upon your teeth. If you are 
afraid to show your teeth, here is good 
news. Thanks to the discovery of what 
1 Milk of Magnesia ’ brand antacid does 
to the acid stain and • film on tooth 
enamel, people with the dingiest teeth 
are making them gleaming white. There 
is one toothpaste called Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia which contains 75 % ' Milk 

of Magnesia.' It is such a marvellous 
whitener of tooth enamel because it in¬ 
stantly neutralizes harmful mouth acids 
which encourage ugly stains, dirty colour 
and tartar. Get a tube of Phillips' Dental 
Magnesia to-day and try it. Results will 
show why over twelve thousand dentists 
are urging their patients to use it every 
day. Sold everywhere, 6d., lojd., 1/0 a 
tube. ' Milk of Magnesia ’ is "the trade 
mark of Phillips' preparation of Magnesia. 
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More Money Prizes For 
C N Girls and Boys 



\\Tien Jacko heard that there were mice in the big hall cupboard 
he darted off for a mousetrap and put it carefully where it 
would catch the nose of Mr Mouse. Unfortunately it caught 
Father Jacko, hurrying to catch his train. As he swished round 
the corner the tip of his tail flicked across the mousetrap. Click 1 

Id on Parle Francois 

Coucher a la Belle Etoile 

En Amdrique un homme a 
invente un arrangement mer- 
veilleux au moyen duquel il 
obtient tous les avantages de 
coucher A la belle dtoile sans 
aucun de ses inconvdnients. 

Son lit est monte sur des rails 
qui mAnent a une veranda 
attenant a sa chambre. Une 
fois bien au chaud dans son lit, 
il tourne un commutateur, la 
porte de la veranda s’ouvre, et 
le lit roule dehors. 

Le matin, ou bien s’il vient a 
pleuvoir pendant la nuit, il 
presse un autre bouton, et il 
rentre chez lui en vitesse, sans 
avoir a mettre le nez hors des 
couvertures. 


Sleeping Out 

A man in America has in¬ 
vented a very wonderful ar¬ 
rangement whereby he can have 
all the advantages of sleeping 
outdoors without any of its dis¬ 
advantages. 

His bed is mounted on rails 
that lead out to a verandah 
adjoining his room. Once he 
gets comfortably settled in bed 
he turns a switch, the door to 
the verandah opens, and the 
bed runs out. 

In the morning, or if it should 
rain during the night, he presses 
another button, and into the 
house he pops, without having 
to get from under the blankets. 


crackers, ink-bottle, clothes-peg, peri¬ 
scope, key, top, paper-clip, razor- 
blade, saucepan, electric lamp, book, 
tin-opener, oil-can. 

Write your numbered list on 
a postcard, add your name, 
address, and age, and post it 
to C N Competition No 96, 21 
Whitefriars Street, London, E C 4 
(Comp), to arrive by first post 
on Thursday, March 14. 

This competition is for girls 
and boys of 15 or under, and 
only one attempt, which must 
be the work of the entrant, 
can be accepted from each 
reader. The Editor's decision 
will be final. 


Reading Across. 1 A song of 
praise. 4 Newts. 7 The great 
artery. 8 The origin of any. 
thing. 10 To select from many. 

12 A black viscid fluid. '14 To 
incline the head with a quick 
motion. 15 Having the title oi an 
office without its duties. 18 You 
and I. 19 Source from which 
metals are obtained. 20 Pro¬ 
noun. 22 Over again. 24 Com. 
fort. 26 A stout two-masted 
vessel. 27 A row. 28 Frozen rain. 

Reading Down. 1 To damage. 
2 A New Zealand native. 3 This 
expresses denial. 4 And others 
of a like kind.* 5 The animals 
of a region. 6 Disposed of for 
cash. 9 Pertaining to one of the 
cereals. 11 One of the lemurs. 

13 An animal’s coat. 16 A lofty, 
narrow building. 17 A wormlike 
animal used in healing. 18 Need. 
21 To enumerate. 23 To enlarge 
by addition, 25 Exclamation 
of triumph. 

The asterisk indicates an abbrevi¬ 
ation. I rtnsvocr next week 


Half-Hour Cross Word 
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